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Thomas Mann: 1875-1955 


& A FEW MONTHS ago, in these columns, I wrote that 
the death of Paul Claudel left Thomas Mann the sole 
survivor of the literary giants of the pre-1914 generation. 
Now Mann too has passed on. The last of the forest- 
patriarchs has fallen, and the new second growth of this 
century is entirely on its own. 


Mann’s reputation has a curious equivocal quality which 
his irony-loving spirit would be the first to appreciate. In 
the first place, it is a question how far he owes his popular 
fame to his courageous anti-Nazi stand which made of him 
a symbol of the “real Germany” rather than to his achieve- 
ments as a disinterested literary artist. But the more 
important ambiguity is this — all the critics begin by ad- 
mitting that he is the world’s greatest writer since the 
departure of Shaw and Gide; then many of them proceed to 
add that, all the same, he is not their dish of tea. 

If appreciation of Mann tends to be streaked with reser- 
vations, that seems quite in order for a writer who is himself 
all “reservations,” who hardly ever ventures an affirmation 
without half-withdrawing it in favor of its dialectical oppo- 
site, who is himself one vast antithesis, and through whose 
whole work runs the famous “nature vs. spirit” dilemma. 
And here, I think, in what Mann calls “irony” — rather than 
in his penchant for metaphysics, the formidable complexity 
of his style and his sometimes excessive circumstantiality — 
lies the real cause of the coolness often amounting to aliena- 
tion that accompanies the conventional tributes to Mann. 
People are irritated by an author so Protean that his 
personal convictions — if not his very personality — are 
constantly eluding the reader’s grasp. Irony of any kind is 
distressing to most people, and Mann’s variety is especially 
so. As a professor of German said to me, in trying to justify 
his own lukewarmness towards Mann: “Thomas Mann is 
not one man; he is two men.” 

Well, of course, to admirers of Mann, that is his strength, 
not his weakness. Nor in this respect does he differ from 
most of the striking figures of our time. It takes supreme 
naiveté or supreme faith to be “one man” in our time. It is 
an age of tension, of anxiety, of groping, not of dogma. Are 
not Gide, Valéry, Huxley, as typical in this respect as Mann? 
It is more interesting to enquire what it is in Mann that 
distinguishes him from these men and that, in my judgment 
makes him a greater writer than any of them. All of them 
are primarily great analytical and critical minds, and even 
when they write novels, like Gide and Huxley, they remain 
critics rather than creators. It is only what one expects from 


that interest in ideas and their dialectical polarity that 
characterizes these men. The creative novelists of our time, 
on the other hand — I mean the ones who have succeeded in 
projecting memorable characters and scenes — have been 
usually men uninterested in abstract thought — men like 
Lawrence, Lewis, Hemingway and Faulkner. The triumph of 
Thomas Mann has been to combine the critical and the 
creative approach — to write the most intellectual novels 
that have ever been written and yet to fill them with vivid 
action and characterization. . 


A single metaphysical theme runs through all Mann’s 
fiction — the tension between “nature” (that is, the sub- 
conscious or instinctive or intuitive side of man) and “spirit” 
— or “mind” — (the conscious or reflective element in our 
make-up). Which is the truer guide to the good life? Surely 
in this age of Freudianism and international chaos, it is of 
more than speculative interest to find the right answer to 
this question; it is essential to the continuance of the race. 
It is the topic which agitated the American New Humanists 
and their naturalistic opponents a generation ago; but, 
whereas the New Humanists were foresworn enemies of 
“nature” and dedicated henchmen of “spirit”, Thomas Mann 
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Morocco Forty Years After 


Infinitely long ago now it seems—and yet less than half 
a century has passed since Marshal Lyautey ruled after the 
establishment of the French Protectorate in 1912. Generals 
no longer ride quite so high. Colonial empires have become 
almost curiosities. The greatness has gone. In blood and 
squalor Frenchmen and Africans play out one more round 
of violence and hatred, killing, torturing, burning, as the 
non-white world re-emphasizes its determination to destroy 
Europe's extra-European hold. The grand pronouncements 
of forty years ago seem somewhat absurd. “The extension of 
the French Protectorate in Morocco,” Henri Lorin then 
wrote, ‘was ordered by an irresistible Law of History.” The 
unkind years reversed this judgment. “After all,” Resident 
General Gilbert Grandval remarked last July, “we are in the 
second half of the twentieth century. We must show a certain 
measure of intelligence.” 

In Morocco of course it has not all been unintelligent. The 
monuments to French adminstrations are there. Long after 
the engaging idiosyncrasies of the mystic boy-soldiers like 
Ernest Psichari, transmuting their religious and bellicose 
strivings into literary masterpieces, are forgotten in the 
libraries the tangible remnants of la mission civilisatrice 
may still remain: the cultivated hillsides, the urban creative- 
ness, the beginnings of medical care, the embryonic school 
system, the roads, the power stations, the sense, above all, of 
identification with the civilized world. These will last; they 
belong to Frenchmen. No rewriting of the record can ever 
deny them all this. 

But there are other things too. First, the dead, the thou- 
sands of dead, French, Arab, and other, Dead for France, 
for empire, for glory, for soldier’s pay, for Islam, for the 
Sultan, for a score of misunderstood illusory symbols. And 
often for nothing. And then after the dead, the hatred for 
those who promised protection and intended exploitation, 
who proclaimed education for self-government and withheld 
all important administrative posts, who made a national 
fetish of Equality and relegated Moslems to powerless local 
assemblies, who promulgated Fraternity as a natural law 
and divided Arab from Berber, white from colored. 

Good and bad, the French record has been a mixture. 
Possibly no one has a right to expect more. The question is 
whether Frenchmen have a duty to liquidate the past. For 
the French Empire in North Africa is dying, whether it be 
Morocco or Tunis or that wonderful fiction of Algeria as 
part of metropolitan France, Evidently nothing can halt the 
forces which Marshal Juin calls a great external conspiracy, 
of which the Istiqlal party in Morocco and the Neo-Destour 
party in Tunisia are manifestations. Ground has already been 
given. Greeting Jean de Hautecloque a few years ago, the 
Bey of Tunis remarked. “You are the fourth Resident I 
have received since the war. Instead of changing Residents, 
the French ought to change their policy.” Last year Mendeés- 
France flew to Africa with the offer of home-rule in all save 
external and defence matters. This year home-rule becomes 
a fact. 

But a fact not without opposition. Mendés-France never 
spoke for those chiefly interested in North Africa. Edgar 
Faure’s following through in Tunisia was bitterly fought by 
the economic féodaux who identify their world of phos- 
phates, manganese and a hundred concessions with the 
greatness of France. Those who directly and indirectly 
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assaulted Grandval, finally destroying him if not his pro- 
posed reforms, are prepared to drench the Mediterranean 
litoral in blood before setting final sail for continental France. 
“T have discovered the depths of human ignominy,” was 
Grandval’s estimate. Organized in the Présence Frangaise 
association, these men will assasssinate moderates like their 
fellow industrialist Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreuil for urging 
reform in his Maroc-Presse. By inciting Arab and Berber to 
the worst atrocities at Oued Zem or in wealthy Casablanca 
through their utterly unprogressive policies, they have led 
France to fill the Atlas ranges again with planes and tanks 
and corpses. Forty years after Lyautey, following the wild 
killings of August, the second anniversary of the French- 
aided deposition of Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef and the 
establishment of the puppet Sultan Ben Mouley Arafa, 
French troops were implementing what Premier Faure called 
a policy of “unrelenting repression.” If the rapings and 
murders committed by Berber tribesmen Ait Amar almost 
defied description, reprisals were in kind. And the ghost 
of Lyautey could hear the surrendering tribesmen flayed by 
General André Franchi: “You have behaved like stinking 
jackals! If France did not have a heart, all of you would be 
dead.” And all those imperial ideals? Autant en emporte le 
vent. 

All this, or much of it, might once have been avoided. 
When a conservative like Paul Reynaud appealed to the 
Deputies to be “men of 1955” and to abandon the old 
colonialism, it was late. When General Koenig announced 
in lordly tones, “I will suffer your solution” for the establish- 
ment of a Moroccan regency council upon the deposition of 
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Ben Mouley Arafa, the time for action was almost past. 
Marshal Juin might instruct the couches sociales with articles 
in the Revue de Paris explaining the coup of August 20, 1953, 
as “a purely Moroccan affair, carried out in the most tra- 
ditional and legal manner,” but he could hardly refute the 
evidence to the contrary, could not bring back the dead, 
could not save North Africa for the féodaux. Juin, Bidault, 
Pinay and their followers, all of them, must inevitably be 
swept aside by the nationalist torrent. They may wring their 
hands over the steady attrition of French power, but they 
fear for more than France herself. The colossal tragedy is 
that thousands of helpless, peaceful French farmers on 
African soil may one day foot the bill fox the policies of the 
past. Divided, distracted France, with no coherent African 
policy, much less a coherent government to carry it out, con- 
tinues her unhappy journey through the twentieth century. 
“We need an exceptional man,” Faure had told Gilbert 
Grandval. “You are that man.” But political survival had 
dictated the reversal of this decision, and Grandval’s words 
lingered behind in warning: ““Au Maroc, messieurs, le temps 
c’est du sang.” 

France, to be frank, never cared much for empire. Always 
it was the few who propagated the imperial idea and exploited 
it. From Lyautey to Juin and Boyer de Latour, the generals 
(and the civilian féodalité) denounced this apathy. Paris 
might rock with the Casablanca police scandals and the press 
increase its circulation with the latest atrocities from the 
North African domain, but far away on the magnificent and 
scrubby slopes of the Cevennes no one ever heard of El 
Glouai, Pasha of Marrakech, most famous of the caids, paid 
by Frenchmen to support a tottering regime. On the coast 
of remote Brittany Ben Youssef’s concubines are not news. 
And the rushing Tarn tumbles its tortuous courses, unaware 
of the passing of an old colonial world. JOHN C. CAIRNS 


The Political Implications 
of a Heart-Attack 


Not even the most hard-boiled Republican politician is 
likely to dare to try and persuade a reluctant 65-year old 
man who has just recovered from a first attack of coronary 
thrombosis that he has a duty to run for re-election as 
President of the United States. The Republican party bosses 
had barely finished talking about “heading for the nearest 
bridge” in the event that President Eisenhower chose not to 
run again when they were forced to eat their words—at least 
there has been no wave of suicides to date among G.O.P. state 
chairmen. Suddenly what promised to be a dull and routine 
election campaign in a year of prosperity and relaxation of 
international tensions has become the most wide open Presi- 
dential race since 1920, the last year in which neither an 
incumbent President nor a national hero was a prospective 
nominee. 

Why the general assumption that the Republicans are now 
underdogs? After all, one-term Presidents are something of 
a G.O.P. tradition and the even hand of prosperity has 
rounded the edges of group conflicts to a far greater extent 
than in the 1920’s. The difference, of course, is that the 
Democrats have been the majority party since the Roosevelt 
Revolution. No matter whom they nominate they can count 
on a hard core of support from labor, certain ethnic groups, 
and the South, whereas the Republicans must transcend the 
public image of their party by means of an exceptional 
leader or exceptional issues. I happen to think that almost 
any of the pre-convention Republican candidates in 1952 
would have won, but certainly not by anything like the 
margin of Eisenhower’s triumph. The unpopularity of the 
Korean war, “Communism and corruption,” and “it’s time 
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for a change” were real though unsubstantial issues bothering 
the voters, but they didn’t have to think about them very 
much in the wave of exultant idolatry of Ike that submerged 
the country. 

Today these issues have little mileage left in them. Neither 
party has much to promise that is likely to have nation-wide 
appeal. Thus the personality of the candidate acquires 
exceptional importance. For some time Vice-President Nixon 
has been viewed as Eisenhower’s heir-apparent. But I do 
not believe that a Republican convention will risk nominat- 
ing so partisan and controversial a figure. In a situation like 
this conventions usually lean to amiable square-jawed types 
who have yet to project a sharp image of themselves in the 
public mind; preferably someone who has already won a few 
elections without making bitter enemies of either the oppo- 
sition or of factions within his own party. Warren and 
Dewey both conformed to this pattern through long and 
successful careers as state governors, but the former is 
probably though not certainly — out of the running as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, while the latter is a 
two-time loser. Dewey should not be counted out, however. 
The Republicans will probably loo& for some relatively non- 
political patriarch, at least a pale version of the “Ike-type”’ 
leader, or else cull their crop of state governors. Secretary 
Humphrey might fit the first prescription, while Governors 
Craig of Indiana, Stratton of Illinois, Knight of California, 
and Hall of Kansas are likely to appear on many magazine 
covers in the next six months. 

As for the Democratic nomination, Eisenhower’s with- 
drawal will both enhance Stevenson's chances of ultimately 
receiving the nomination and inspire a larger number of 
rival candidates to try for it. Stevenson, as in 1952, still 
seems to be the most acceptable to all factions in the party. 
He also possesses the kind of high-minded, ‘enlightened 
conservative” stance that, as Eisenhower’s example indicates, 
seems to appeal to the American electorate in the baffling 
fiftics. Im some ways he is a more forceful and vastly more 
intelligent Eisenhower. 

The question “is there a Republican majority?” (the title 
of a recently published analysis of the 1952 election) will be 
decisively answered now that Eisenhower is out of the 
picture, just as the real strength of Roosevelt's coalition was 
not revealed until after his death. The reform impulse of the 
New Deal period is clearly spent aud the more recent 
eruptions of the radical right have subsided. Young men and 
women will soon be reaching voting age who have grown 
up in the climate of a cold war that is at present several 
degrees cooler than it has been at any time since World War 
II. This can be called an era of “normalcy,” but who can 
say what ‘normalcy’ is in this apocalyptic century? 


Dennis H. Wrona. 
F.H.WU. 


Last month the Canadian government appointed Professor 
F. H. Underhill to the newly-created post of Curator of 
Laurier House in Ottawa. Sir Wilfrid Laurier had left his 
home to Mackenzie King who, in his turn, willed it to the 
nation with the wish that it should be used for research in 
Canadian history. Parliament then passed a Laurier House 
Act providing that the house should become an historical 
museum and that the post of curator should be given to a 
Canadian historian to enable him to do research in Canadian 
history. 

The government is to be congratulated on making its 
choice on the basis of merit rather than political bias. Cer 
tainly it is both surprising and gratifying to find it appointing 
a man whose independent mind has brought him frequently 
into conflict with those in authority. 

Professor Underhill’s reputation has been growing steadily 
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both in Canada and abroad. Last January he became the 
first Canadian to be invited to lecture at Queen’s University 
under the Chancellor Dunning Trust; his address on “Can- 
adian Liberal Democracy” aroused widespread interest. This 
fall Duke University in North Carolina has invited him to 
deliver three lectures on “The Development of the British 
Commonwealth” to inaugurate its new Center of British 
Commonwealth Studies. Few men in Canada have read as 
widely as he, not only in his own field of history but also in 
political economy and education. The opportunity he has 
now been given to devote himself to writing will enable the 
nation to benefit from his years of penetrating study. His 
first project will be the completion of a book on Edward 
Blake upon which he has been working for some time. 

The Forum owes a deep debt to Frank Underhill, and 
hopes that for many years to come it will be able to bring 
to its readers the views of the first curator of Laurier House. 


Meeting at the Hill 

The official agenda for the Federal-Provincial Conference 
which is assembling for the week beginning October 3 con- 
sists of five items. 

By far the most important of these is the fiscal problem, 
the issue which has dominated Canadian govcrmental affairs 
since Confederation and which seems likely to go on troub- 
ling us as long as the federal system lasts. Thus far it has 
been a recurrent problem for the federal ind provinciai 
governments to agree on their taxing powers and to adjust 
equitably provincial revenue to growing provincial respon- 
sibilities without endangering the autonomy of the provinces 
by too great a dependence on Ottawa assistance. The tax 
rental agreements which commenced in 1947, were renewed 
in 1952, and will be up for renegotiation in 1957, have more 
nearly satisfied the demands of most of the provinces (espe- 
cially the poorer ones) than any other arrangement, but 
they are by no means perfect and Quebec still stands outside 
of them, Ottawa’s experts, looking forward to 1957, are 
coming to the conference table armed with a sheaf of 
proposals and alternatives to attract the provinces. 

Most of the provinces will undoubtedly fall in line, with 
varying degrees of complaint. The Maritimes are concerned 
about the need for large capital sums to develop their econ- 
omies. Indeed, this is one of the items on the conference 
agenda, put there at the request of the Atlantic provinces. 
But the federal government will probably not do more than 
lend a sympathetic ear to such a sad old tune, however true 
the words may be. 

Ontario is urging the adoption of a “small” national health 
insurance scheme, a step toward an all-inclusive plan. 
Ottawa is reluctant to commit itself to anything very costly 
while defence expenditures promise to remain at nearly one 
and three quarter billion dollars a year. 

The other major agenda point on which Ottawa and 
Toronto disagree is the federal government’s offer to assume 
50 per cent of relief costs when unemployment exceeds .45 
per cent of the population of a province. Claiming that this 
is niggardly and far short of the Dominion’s proposal in 
1945, Mr. Frost maintains that it pushes the burden of 
unemployment on to the provinces, where it proved almost 
crushing in the 1930’s. 

The first full-scale federal-provincial conference on fiscal 
issues since 1945-46, this meeting is of great importance. 
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Dresden 


The facts seem fairly clear. On October 29, 1954, at 
2.00 p.m., a Negro man entered a restaurant at Dresden, 
Ontario, and ordered a cup of coffee. He repeated his request 
severa! times, but was ignored by the waitress and proprietor. 
While he was in the restaurant, at least four white people, 
most of whom had come in after him, received service from 
the waitress. The Negro waited about twenty minutes. 
Receiving no service, he left. 

On another occasion, on Sunday, November 7, 1954, a 
colored woman who lived near Dresden, walked into a differ- 
ent restaurant in town with her brother about 1.30 in the 
afternoon and ordered a bottle of pop. She was told there 
was no pop. Noticing there were some bottles of milk, she 
asked for a glass of milk. In the meantime, the front door 
was locked by the storekeeper. She waited half an hour with 
her brother to be served. Failing to receive service they 
walked out. 

On these facts, Judge Henry E. Grosch of Kent County in 
both instances ruled that there had been no denial of service 
because of race and accordingly no violation of the Ontario 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act. Since these rulings were 
made public, it has been revealed that Judge Grosch was one 
of the parties in a case wherein the Supreme Court of 
Canada was asked to recognize as legal a covenant which 
prohibited the sale or leasing of land to “any person of the 
Jewish, Hebrew, Semitic, Negro, or colored race or blood.” 
This circumstance has prompted many to question Judge 
Grosch’s findings on the ground of bias. The decisions are 
not being appealed because the Attorney-General for Ontario, 
Kelso Roberts, considers there is no right of appeal, although 
there is legal opinion to the contrary. If these decisions are 
allowed to stand the purpose of the Ontario Fair Accom- 
modation Practices Act will be defeated because it was 
precisely to deal with such situations that the Act was passed. 
Clearly the one course of action for the Frost government is 
to strengthen the Act so that it will truly and effectively 
carry out its declared purpose, “that it is the public policy in 
Ontario that places to which the public is customarily ad- 
mitted be open to all without regard to race, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin.” 

It is to the credit of Premier Leslie Frost that he is alive 
to this fact and has gone on record as stating that the Act 
which he has described “as the proudest achievement of his 
parliamentary career” will be reviewed as a result of Judge 
Grosch’s findings. The true test of his sincerity will be the 
extent to which the legislation is strengthened. 

Much will depend on whether the administration of the 
Act is left in the hands of an unsympathetic and reluctant 
Minister of Labour or changed to vest authority for its 
management in the hands of a provincial board composed 
of people who are sympathetic to the legislation and have 
the necessary qualifications and understanding to deal with 
discrimination cases. There is ample anti-discrimination legis- 
lation in Ontario covering the fields of employment, public 
services, property and advertising to warrant the establish- 
ment of a specialized board. Precedent for such a board is 
to be found in New York State, whose legislation against 
discrimination is recognized as the most effective in the world. 

The matter of the cost of operation of such a board need 
not be a deterrent. Considering the small number of cases 
that would likely come before it, the services of the members 
would only be required on a part-time basis. Moreover, 
apart from the chairman, the membership might well be made 
up of people who would be willing to act on the board as a 
public service without compensation. 

The measure of the Frost government’s sincerity also will 
depend on whether the legislation is amended to make crystal 
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clear that situations such as occurred in Dresden constitute 
offences under the law and on the extent to which it permits 
cease and desist enjoining orders to be issued against 
offenders. Having ruled out appeal as a possible answer, the 
next move is squarely up to the Frost government. The 
people of Ontario who are affected by discrimination an- 
xiously await the next session of the Ontario Legislature. 
IRVING HIMEL. 


A Problem Solved 


An extraordinary item of news has just come to our 
attention. The item, though of international importance 
(possibly more significant, even, than the efforts of swimmers 
to cross Lake Ontario) did not capture the headlines of the 
press. It was not, so far as we know, broadcast on the radio. 
TV viewers appear ignorant of it. Yet it came from Ottawa 
and vitally concerns Canada, which was in fact one of the 
two nations involved. 

The news, innocently announced in the Daily Bulletin for 
September 2nd of that august organization the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, appeared as follows: 

“Canada sold nothing to China (except 
Taiwan) in the first half of 1954...” 


Taiwan, or Formosa as we know it better, has been a 
source of trouble and a threat to peace for some time past. 
Governments have argued over it, armies have fought over 
it, the whole world has trembled at the sound of its name. 
Yet here is Canada quietly letting slip the information that 
she sold it, some eighteen months ago, to China. 


This is all very fine, but we must have the facts. How did 
this transaction take place? What was the price paid? How 
(most important of all) did we get hold of such a valuabie 
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piece of Asiatic real estate in the first place? These questions 
must be asked in the House, and satisfactory answers 
demanded. 


Furthermore, one cannot help but be suspicious of the 
affair, due to the manner of its announcement. One supposes 
that it could be modesty that caused the government to tuck 
the news away so obscurely, to state in so self-effacing a 
fashion: “Canada sold nothing to China (except Taiwan) 
. . .’ “Oh, it wasn’t anything really,” they seem to be 
saying, “After all it isn’t really a very big island.” 

Yes, it could be modesty, but on the other hand it could be 
shame, a feeling of guilt, a knowledge that the transaction 
was not altogether the clean, wholesome, above-board sort of 
business that Canadians expect of their governments. It 
certainly looks a bit shady, and must needs be looked into 
at the earliest opportunity. The People must know the 


Truth. 


There is, however, one bright spot in this murky picture. 
The government must now of necessity have in its possession 
the one piece of information needed permanently to dispose 
of the Formosa problem, which has all along been simply a 
question of ownership: who has the legal right to the island, 
the Communists or the Nationalists? Now we have the 
answer at our fingertips. Come now Mr. Pearson, whom 
did you sell it to Mao or Chiang? R. A. MATTHEWS 
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Canadian Calendar 


®@ Last year’s budgetary deficit was announced on August 
12 to be $151,350,000, less by about $43,000,000 than was 
estimated in April. 


@ The National Ballet of Canada will tour Northern 
Ontario, Southern Ontario and Quebec in November. It will 
play in Toronto and London in Juanary. Then it will cross 
the border and appear in 16 American cities in the East and 
Middle West. Early next summer it will perform in 
Washington, at the Lewisohn Stadium in New York and 
in Denver 


® The Canso Causeway uniting the mainland of Nova 
Scotia with Cape Breton Island was officially opened on 
August 13 by Trade Minister Howe 


@ Deposits in chartered banks in Canada rose by more than 
$1,200,000,000 over the 12-month period to $10,273,000,000 
on August 3 


@ The British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is planning a campaign in England to draw the attention of 
British home-builders to the desirability of using more B.C. 
timber in place of masonry. 


@ Some 5,000 Acadians met in Grand Pré, Nova Scotia, on 
August 15 to commemorate the expulsion of their ancestors 
200 years ago during the Franco-British period of hositilities 


@ The Canadian Teachers’ Federation voted at its 34th 
annual convention in Ottawa on August 15 in favor of estab- 
lishing a Canadian College of Teachers, a_ professional 
organization similar to the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


@ Trans-Canada Air Lines reports that in the 6 months 
ending June 30 it carried 9,400,000 pounds of air freight, 
15 per cent more than in the corresponding period of 1954. 


@ Canada’s exports to Brazil, her biggest Latin-American 
market, have dropped to $6,500,000 (a five-year low), for 
the first half of 1955 from $30,000,000 in the first half of 
1954. rire 


@ Canada total exports for the first six months of 1955 
increased by 10.4 per cent to $2,031,400,000 from 
$1,839,900,000 in the similar 1954 period. 


@ Alberta’s financial picture for the first 3 months of the 
1955 fiscal year is a bright one according to the interim 
financial statement of the provincial auditor. 


® Ontario cabinet changes were announced on August 16 
by Premier Frost. The Premier relinquished the post of 
Provincial Treasurer to Dana Porter. A. Kelso Roberts 
becomes Attorney-General, George Dunbar becomes Pro- 
vincial Secretary. 

@ Shipping will move through the St. Lawrence Seaway by 


July 1958, several months ahead of schedule, according to 
officials 


@ The eighth World Scout Jamboree began at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake on August 18 with an attendance of 10,000 scouts 
from 66 countries. 


@ 200,000,000 tons of gypsum are within reach of their 
quarry on the shores of Bedford Basin near Halifax, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the National Gypsum Company. 


@ The home of Stephen Leacock near Orillia has been sold 
to V. C. Wansbrough of Toronto, who plans to preserve it 
as a national literary shrine. 
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®@ Canadian oil-refining capacity has doubled during the last 
seven years and has reached the point where it supplies 
about 85 per cent of all domestic demand for petroleum 
products. 


@ Shipments of iron ore from the producing mines in 
Canada in the first half of the current year totalled 4,090,048 
tons, more than twice the 1,756,047 tons shipped in the 
same period last year. 


@ The total wheat yield of the Prairie Provinces is estimated 
at 468,833,000 bushels. 


® The government has granted Donald Gordon, president of 
the Canadian National Railway a raise of $25,000, bringing 
his salary to $75,000, the highest in Government service. 


@ Canada’s newsprint output was down 3.4 per cent during 
July from the month before and from the same month last 
year. 


@ 211,280 men and women were registered with the National 
Employment Service as seeking jobs during the third week 


in July. 

@ Births outnumbered deaths in Canada by more than 3 to 1 
in the first seven months of this year. There were 250,009 
births compared with 228,776 in the same period of 1954. 


@ Retail sales in Canada climbed 4 per cent in the first half 
of 1955. Auto sales were the largest contributors to the 
rise with a 29 per cent gain. 


@ The Stratford Shakespearean Festival plans to erect a 
permanent theatre building on the banks of the Avon for the 
1957 season. 


@ External Affairs Minister Pearson told the Women’s 
Canadian Club of Vancouver on Aug. 25 that Canada must 
soon take another searching look at the question of diplo- 
matic recognition of Communist China. 


@ Income-tax collections in July were 10 per cent above 
July 1954, despite rate-reduction announced in the last 
budget. 


@ Urban street car and bus lines, which hit their peak vear 
in 1946, now are carrying fewer passengers, though their 
vehicles travel more miles. 


@ The Immigration Department reported 58.417 immigrants 
in the first half of 1955 compared with 85,765 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1954 


@ A fellowship in the humanities. valued at $1.250 a year, 
has been established by Imperial Oil Ltd. It will be open to 
graduates of Canadian universities for post-graduate studies 
at any recognized university and will cover such subiects as 
English, ancient and modern languages, history and philo- 
sophy and will be tenable for a period up to three years. 


@ Saskatchewan’s daily and monthly crude oil output for 
the first five months of 1955 was more than double that of 
1954. 


@ The Regina district has been chosen by the Hoesch Steel 
Co. of Dortmund, Germany, as the site of a $3.000,000 
plant for the construction of electric resistance weld trans- 
mission oil and gas pipe, it is announced by Premier Douglas 
of Saskatchewan. 


© American imports climbed 14 per cent in July to 
$275,000,000 from $241,000,000 in July last year, while 
exports to the U.S. were up only 3 per cent at $202,000,000 
against $195,000,000 last year. This raised the import 
balance with that country from $46,000,000 to $73,000,000. 
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@ Lt.-Gen. Howard Graham took over the duties cf chief of 
the general staff on Sept. 1, succeeding Lt.-Gen. Guy Simonds. 


@ Total attendance at the Stratford Shakesperean Festival 
was 126,500, compared with 125,155 in 1954. 


® With construction contract awards already nudging the 
$2,000,000,000 mark it now appears almost certain that work 
starts by the Canadian construction industry in 1955 will 
topple all previous records, 


@ Savings on deposit in Canadian chartered banks at July 
31 totalled $5,630,000,000 against $5,156,000,000 a year 
ago. 


@ H. G. Norman, Canadian ambassador to Venezuela, has 
been appointed Canadian consul-general in New York. J. A. 
Chapdelaine, an assistant undersecretary in the External 
Affairs Department, has been appointed minister to Sweden 
and Finland. 


@ Passenger car output in Canada increased 64 per cent to 
18,807 in August from 11,437 in August last year. General 
Motors reported retail sales of passenger cars and trucks at 
a record high for August. 


@ The Barrie (Ont.) Examiner and the Grenfell (Sask.) 
Sun shared top honors awarded in Vancouver on Sept. 12 by 
the Canadian Weekly Newspapers Association’s annual con- 
vention. 


®@ Honorary doctorates of laws will be conferred by Queen’s 
University next month on Lord Tweedsmuir, Adlai Stevenson 
and Dr. W. P. Thompson (president of the University of 
Saskatchewan. ) 


® Carl Hamilton has been appointed national organizer for 
the CCF Party. 
THOMAS MANN: 1875-1955 
(Continued from page 145) 

has been from the beginning a case of balanced loyalties, or, 
as he puts it, “a bourgeois” (or natural man, in his 
terminology) “strayed into art” (the realm of spirit), “an 
artist with a bad conscience.” This has given to his investi- 
gation of this problem a judicial disinterestedness, a sincere 
searchingness that stamps an unparalleled validity upon his 
ultimate answers. 

Anyone familiar with German literature will see at once 
that each of Mann’s great novels becomes thus a “Bildungs- 
roman” a novel, that is, whose central character is trying 
to come to terms with life, to seek a personal discovery of the 
meaning of the universe. But, at the same time, since a 
steady evolution in Mann’s own attitude towards the “nature- 
spirit” antithesis takes place from the first of these novels, 
Buddenbrooks through The Magic Mountain to the culmin- 
ating Joseph and his Brethren, it might be said that his 
whole oeuvre is one great Bildungsroman, of which Mann 
himself is the protagonist. Beginning in Buddenbrooks with 
a faith in ‘nature’ as the true guide to sound human living 
and a distrust of “spirit” as a disruptive and negative force, 
he has (in the Joseph tetralogy) almost reversed his position 
and now inclines to see in “nature” blind and destructive 
instinct which requires the shaping guidance of “spirit” if it 
is not to land itself and the world in ruins. Or, in his own 
words; “Effortless nature is crude. Effortless spirit is without 
root or substance. A lofty encounter of nature and spirit as 
they mutually yearn towards each other — that is man.” 

Each cf the important characters in these novels represents 
some aspect of “nature” or “spirit,” and thus the novels 
become to that extent symbolic. This too is quite in keeping 
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with the contemporary tendency in all art, but the symbolic 
element in Mann’s novels is seldom oversiressed (except, 
perhaps, in The Magic Mountain, the most obtrusively 
intellectual of them all), and they may be read with interest 
simply as studies of life and character like other novels; their 
symbolism: merely adds another dimension, thus deepening 
their significance and enriching their imaginative texture. 

A passion for the enrichment of the texture of his novels 
is, in fact, at the root of Mann’s art as a writer, and on 
approval or disapproval of this tendency appreciation of him 
stands or falls. On most points Mann is at one with his 
contemporaries in adopting modern literary “techniques” - 
symbolism, musical structure, stream of consciousness, in- 
voluntary memory, cyclical recurrence, irony, ambiguity, 
etc. — but he does not follow them in their drive to “lighten” 
the novel, to reduce it to bone and sinew, to substitute laconic 
suggestion for circumstantial expatiation. He keeps the 
nineteenth-century passion for “loading every rift with ore”, 
and when he extends this predilection to his style with 
an instrument like the German language at his disposal—the 
result is necessarily a prose-structure of extreme intricacy, 
exasperating to his detractors, fascinating to his devotees. It 
cannot be judged in translation, the best translators have to 
re-cast the style drastically. In the original it displays a 
dazzling virtuosity in the handling of a linguistic medium 
such as I believe to be unique in our time; in order to find a 
parallel in English we would have to go back to the 
Elizabethans and in French to Rabelais, to times when the 
English and French languages enjoyed freedoms (in sentence- 
structure and in word-formation) which they have lost 
to-day but which German has retained. It will not do to beat 
Mann with the stick of “French clarity;” there are Rabélais, 
Montaignes, Saint-Simons, Diderots and Prousts in French 
literature as well as Voltaires and Chateaubriands. 

Taken all in all Mann’s corpus of work must rank — for 
its intellectual vigor and subtlety, for its breadth of cultural 
background, for its courageous grappling with the psycho- 
logical problems of our times and for its conscientious art 
that combines the tried virtues of the nineteenth century 
with the bold experiments of the twentieth as the most 
considerable literary monument erected by Western culture 
since the appearance of A la Recherche du Temps perdu. 

A. F. B. CLARK 


The End of Peron 


Robert Alexander 


& AFTER MORE THAN nine years, Juan Domingo Peron 
has ceased to be President of Argentina. His overthrow came 
suddenly after he had seemed to overcome what was ad- 
mittedly the worst crisis in a decade, After overcoming one 
unsuccessful revolt of the armed forces, the dictator was the 
victim of a four-day long second attempt. 

A superb politician, Peron based his personal rule on 
expert juggling of the chief elements in it, and the atomiza 
tion and dispersion of his opponents. The two principal bases 
of his power from the time he was Secretary of Labor in the 
military regime of a decade ago were the Army and the 
labor movement. He consistently sought to play each of 
these off against the other, so as to keep both subordinate to 
himself. It was in this game that he faltered after June 16th 
1955. 

Whether Peron foresaw the possibility of establishing a 
personal dictatorship on the basis of these apparently contra 
dictory forces when he first took the post of Secretary of 
Labor in 1943, no one but he can know. However, it is 
certainly true that from the moment he took over this job, 
he sought to build up a strong personal political machine 
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based upon the trade unions, And he discovered in October 
1945, when elements of the Army ousted him and made him 
a prisoner for a short time, that the labor movement could 
even be used to overcome the ambitions of brother army 
officers who might be jealous of his power and influence. 

Since October 17, 1945, when the labor movement, by 
virtually storming the city of Buenos Aires, restored Peron 
as the top man in the nation’s politics, Peron threatened the 
Army with a recurrence of that display of trade union force. 
At the sanie time, he went on to make sure that the powerful 
labor weapon would become completely his own, that it 
developed no independence and could not be a menace to 
his rule. 

While carefully juggling the Army against the trade unions, 
Peron for ten years decimated the Opposition. He used all 
of the resources of a successful and dictatorial politician. 
He used violence, technicalities of the law, subornation and 
blackmail, among other weapons to destroy those who were 
anti-Peronistas, 

The opposition political parties were virtually reduced to 
impotence. Except at election times he forbade them to hold 
public meetings, he periodically arrested their chief leaders, 
and though usually releasing them after a comparatively 
short time in jail, he thus disorganized their regular opera- 
tions. Upon occasion, as in April 1953, he resorted to a bald 
reign of terror, rounding up all of the opposition leaders he 
could lay his hands upon, having his mobs burn down their 
headquarters, sending his secret police scouring the cities to 
pick up anyone who might be bold enough to offer open 
criticism of the regime. 

Peron deprived the opposition of the use of the radio, of 
the press, and except in election times, of the tribune. He 
virtually gagged the few remaining opposition members of 
Congress. He encouraged differences of opinion and splits 
among the oppsition parties, snaring unsuspecting members 
of one or another of them into compromising situations 
where they were lost to the anti-Peronistas. 

In the meanwhile, he had for the most part been able to 
keep the masses of the people more or less happy. This he 
did by a combination of real accomplishments and unbridled 
demagoguery. ‘There is no doubt that particularly in the 
early years of the Peron Era many of the humbler people 
were made better off by the regime, and that they got a feel- 
ing of self-esteem and a hope which they had never had 
before. The trade union movement grew mightily, social 
security became a reality. The economy seemed to boom, 
industrialization grew apace. The national prestige of the 
country rose, particularly when it successfully baited and 
defied Uncle Sam. 

However, in spite of all of this success in establishing and 
maintaining a dictatorship, Peron must look back on the 
last dozen years as a failure. It is certain that he intended 
to be a great deal more than just another Latin American 
dictator, He sought to become a real world leader. He 
fancied himself a political philosopher as well as a politician, 
and he sought to assume the ideological and political leader- 
ship of the Underdeveloped Countries of the globe. 

But in this he failed. He did not succeed in evolving any 
really meaningful ideology or philosophy. His Third Position 
amounted to little more than refusing to take sides while 
engaging in political blackmail. He did not succeed in 
developing a political party in the true sense of the word, an 
organization with a philosophy and a real life of its own. The 
Peronista Party was merely a coalition of quarreling factions 
and ambitious politicians who made a career of tying them- 
selves to Peron’s apron-strings. 

Furthermore, Peron certainly did the economy of Argen- 
tina a great deal of damage. He pushed the combination of 
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industrialization, corruption and arms purchases to a limit 
which the nation’s agriculture — still the basic element of 
the economy — could not stand. He so milked the rural part 
of the country to support these other things that agriculture 
has declined dangerously. Furthermore, in his industrial- 
ization program he emphasized entirely too much the 
building of factories in the cities, and entirely too little the 
development of the raw material resources which must be 
the basis of any industrial economy. 

It is this latter problem which led to what was perhaps the 
first link in the chain of the decline of Peron’s fortunes. 
Because of his desperate need for outside capital to help 
develop the nation’s resources, and particularly to develop 
local sources to replace the petroleum purchases which are 
taking up almost half of his foreign exchange, Peron had 
to call off his war with the United States. Using the visit 
of Milton Eisenhower to Argentina two years ago as the 
excuse, Peron suddenly called off his anti-U.S. campaign, 
in the hope that both private U.S. interests and the U.S. 
government would come to his rescue. 

In this he was only partly successful. American business- 
men swarmed into Argentina, but relatively little of a con- 
crete nature was accomplished. The U.S. Government gave 
him $60,000,000 for an economically doubtful iron and steel 
plant, but he certainly hoped for more than that (he got 
more than double that in 1951 when he was baying like a 
bloodhound against Uncle Sam.) 

Most important, though, peace with the United States 
deprived him at one fell swoop of his best whipping boy. 
Throughout his career Peron had turned on anti- Yankeeism 
when things began to get rough. So long as he was seeking 
U.S. economic aid in a big way, he could no longer do that. 

This may be one of the explanations of his fight with the 
Church, which is probably the second link in the chain of his 
decline. He had to have an enemy with which to entertain 
his followers. In spite of the fact that the Church hierarchy 
had helped him mightily to get to power, he had in that 
venerable institution, he apparently thought, a good target. 
Many of his original followers among the trade unions were 
ex-Socialists, ex-Communists, ex-Anarchists, with a long his- 
tory of anti-clericalism. 

There were other reasons why the fight with the Church 
might have seemed a good idea. For several years there 
were reports of the imminent establishment of a Christian 
Democratic Party, composed of members of the old Conser- 
vative Party, elements from among the Radicals, the old 
Progressive Democrats, and perhaps even some ex-Peronistas. 
Such a party (two were actually established within a month 
of the June 16th revolt) might conceivably have presented a 
major challenge for Peron, and he may have thought it wise 
to head it off before it ever got started by a campaign against 
the Church more as a warning to the hierarchy than 
anything else, in the beginning. 

Furthermore he wanted to change the constitution. He 
was making deals with American oilmen, deals which, as the 
constitution stood, were unconstitutional. Therefore, it may 
be that he felt it worth while to work up a fight with the 
Church which would justify his calling a constitutional 
assembly to separate Church and State, and while it was in 
session slip in the other unpopular — changes which he 
wished. 

Finally, there always existed in the Peronista camp a 
strongly Catholic element. Although this group showed no 
particular disloyalty which owed allegiance not only to Peron 
but to the Church may have seemed to Peron to be a manace. 
He consistently sought to atomize all opponents and possible 
opponents, and he did not succeed in this with regard to this 
Catholic group. In recent years, he constantly talked of 
Catholic “infiltrators” trying to worm their way into the 
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regime. He may have felt it necessary to destroy this group 
once and for all. 

However, if these were his motives, or whatever they were, 
his scheme seems to have backfired. It seems likely that the 
anti-clerical campaign got out of hand, once it got started. 
It also seems almost certain that he weakened himself among 
the masses of his labor followers in the process. His most loyal 
followers were among the poorest and the least educated 
workers, particularly those recently come into the cities from 
the countryside, or still resident on the estancias. But they 
also tended to be among the country’s most devout Catholics. 
Furthermore, a large part of his orginally anti-clerical 
following — the ex-Socialists et al — had already become 
disillusioned in Peron and mere anti-clericalism was not 
enough to get them back. The result is that Peron may for 
the first time have lost enough support to give him the 
backing of only a minority of the electorate. 

It is certain that his labor followers played only a minor 
role, if any at all, in the events of June 16th. He was unable 
to call them out in force to “cooperate” with the Army in 
suppressing the revolt, while at the same time keeping the 
Army in check. 

As a result, Peron, though “saved” by the military, 
actually became their prisoner. He fired those officials in his 
government most closely associated with the labor wing of his 
following — notably Angel Borlenghi, his trade union leader 
Minister of the Interior. Borlenghi was a key figure, and 
until June 16th controlled a 100,000 man well-armed Federal 
Police Force—which the Army took over completely as soon 
as the naval revolt began. 

The master politician that he was, Peron outmaneuvered 
the military men who had seized control on June 16th. For 
a short while he regained control of the situation, through a 
characteristic maneuver. On August 31 he offered to 
“resign”, but sent his offer to his labor group, the C.G.T. 
rather than to Congress, whose official duty it was to receive 
it. This was obviously a maneuver, and was answered by the 
next day bv an outpouring of thhe president’s labor sup- 
porters in the streets of Buenos Aires “demanding” that he 
not resign. 

Peron made a speech from the balcony of the presidential 
mansion which was one of the most rabble-rousing discourses 
of his career. He literally called upon his followers to kill anv 
opponent who raised his hand against the regime. Arraved 
alongside him as he said this were the military leaders who 
had wielded power since June 16th. This seemed clearly to 
be a warning to them that Peron was hack in the saddle, and 
that they had better beware aagin, as they had in the past, of 
his labor cohorts. 

Perhaps this warning was what set off the latest, and 
successful uprising against Peron. Early renorts of the up- 
rising indicated that Army elements particinating in it had 
been compromised in the the June 16th revolt but had hacked 
out at the last moment. In anv case the insurrection did not 
begin among the troops in Buenos Aires, which were un- 
doubtedly closely watched by Peron. It began in the 
provinces — the first important Argentine revolution in 
almost a century to begin outside of the Buenos Aires area. 

The uprising, after four days of uncertainty, triumphed. 
After two more days of negotiations, the Peronista forces 
surrendered. Peron was succeeded as president by General 
Eduardo Lonardi, a long-time opponent of the fallen 
dictator. As this is being written, there is no indication of 
what kind of administration will be set up by the new chief 
executive. However, his first pronouncements indicate that 
he intends to restore a democratic regime. 

Whether or not the exit of Peron from the presidency 
means the end of the Peron Era depends upon a number of 
factors. These include the nature of the regime established 
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by the victorious rebels; the economic situation during the 
next few months; and the attitude of the United States 
towards the new regime. 

If the Lonardi government reestablishes a democratic 
atmosphere and does not undo the work which the Peron 
regime accomplished in the field of labor and social legisla- 
tion and the building of a labor movement, the new govern- 
ment may succeed in winning over at least a part of the labor 
following of the ex-President. If the economic situation does 
not turn for the worse, the new regime may succeed in keep- 
ing the popularity with which it came to office. Economic 
aid from the United States, if asked for by the new regime, 
would go far toward making such economic success possible. 

By the time this is read in print, there may be enough 
information available to indicate what the nature and 
success of the Lonardi administration is likely to be. How- 
ever, whatever the fate of his successor, there is little doubt 
that Juan Domingo Peron has left an indelible impression on 
his native country. He has set in motion a train of social 
change which is not likely to be retarded no matter what the 
future of individual politicians—including the ex-President 


Encore Un Verre 


Philip Stratford 


& FOR THE TIME BEING, the vilification of the French 
on the grounds of alcoholism seems to have subsided. The 
Time-Life pack is after other quarry, and the newshounds 
of America and Newsweek are close behind them, yapping 
after some more succulent béte noir to appease their public’s 
insatiable appetite for scandal. However, as soon as France 
is critically involved in world affairs again, we can be sure 
that American journalists will resume their hunt for Gallic 
pink elephants. The formula is too pat not to be worked to 
death: Postwar Demoralization equals Widespread Alcohol- 
ism equals Political Incompetence equals Widespread Alco 
holism equals Economic Instability equals Widespread 
Alcoholism, etc., etc. “Un verre de vin rouge is the root of 
all evil,” is beautiful in its simplicity and should appeal to 
the great North American public mind whenever it is 
necessary to incite it to self-righteous anger. 

But in the interim. while the hue and crv is in South 
America, or in Lake Ontario. nerhans it would be timely to 
examine French drinking habits and compare them to our 
own. It would he a step in the right direction if more people 
recognized “Alcoholism in France” for the red herring it is, 
the next time it is dragged across the track of more news 
worthy considerations. 

The comparison is best begun around that controversial 
milk-drinker, Mendés-France. In his own country, where 
no man is a pronhet, his reforms were received with moder- 
ate scepticism. The neonle were neither surprised nor scan- 
dalized: they were mildly inouisitive. Yet if they saw that 
it might make economic good sense to turn vineyards into 
pastures or cabhage patches, most of them wistfully believed 
that a “Drink More Wine” campaign would put the country 
hack on its feet before having to resort to a “Drink More 
Milk” one. The threat of alcoholism did not loom so larce 
in the Frenchman’s mind as the menace of universal milk 
drinking decrees. 

There might be some hope of weaning the French away 
from wine in subtle steps, but the thought of presenting them 
coldly with a glass of straight milk at ’heure de aperitif 
curdles the imagination. During the milk drive. cartooniet« 
had a heyday picturing groups of soured. whey-faced French 
men desnondently sucking up lactic calories on the terrace 
of “le Milk Bar” ; La Vache Oui Rit figured prominently in 
the background. , 
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A popular adage in France, as common as our “An Apple 
a Day...” runs: “A meal without wine is a day without 
sunshine.” The slogan perfectly suits the French tempera- 
ment, itself a composite of sun and wine. Little wonder then, 
that the milk campaign got such a cool reception. Somehow, 
“A meal with milk is a day without the doctor,” has a nega- 
tive, unpersuasive ring. 

The American press on the contrary was wildly enthusi- 
astic over what it called ‘“Mendeés’ noble experiment.” When 
the premier provided for free distribution of milk in French 
schools last December (only an innovation as far as govern- 
ment action is concerned incidentally; charitable organiza- 
tions have been distributing free milk for years), American 
correspondents proclaimed that he had “revolutionized the 
habits of a hundred generations of French children.” At the 
same time they undertook to expose the preceding hundred 
generations, chastising the “little drunkards’’, unquote, who 
fill French schools today. “Alas, how true,” wrote Parisian 
columnist Jean Perret. “All the world knows that a French 
mother’s breast furnishes a light, fruity Beaujolais, and that 
the child is weaned on a fuller-bodied vintage, so that by the 
time of the first wee steps he can profitably attack a 14-proof 
madeira. Which of us,” he continues nostalgically, “does 
not remember with emotion those public school lunches, 
runched at a corner of our wooden desks, and washed down 
with a good jug of hootch that a loving and thoughtful 
mother had slipped into our lunch-bucket!”’ 

The picture is evocative. And just as clearly as we see 
the French babe nursed with a bottle of red wine, or the 
French schoolboy sozzled fora hundred generations, so we 
see, says Perret, “that all American children have been 
suckled on the elixir of pasteurized virtue, and we would 
not dream of suggesting that the milk of human kindness has 
perhaps curdled in their baby bottles.” 

One wonders why Americans are so suddenly concerned 
about the morals of French children; why so eager to turn 
them to the great and good American way of life. It is per- 
haps that they envisage a wonderful new expansion in the 
Coca Cola franchise? Or is it pure altruism that makes them 
shake an admonishing finger at these junior alcoholics? 

One wonders too, what organization of Drys sponsored this 
American research in France. We can imagine the teetotaler 
delegate stepping off the train at, say Dijon, in the heart of 
the wine belt. Perhaps he inadvertently booked a room at 
the hotel where red and white wine is piped into every bed- 
room. In the dining room our delegate asks first thing for 
a glass of ice water. The waiter smiles and shrugs. He calls 
for the maitre d’hotel. 

“Monsieur desire? . . . 

“A glass of ice water, dammit. I can’t make this lad under- 
stand.” 

“Je regrette, Monsieur 

‘You mean to say there’s no ice in this whole hotel?” 

“Tt’s not that, monsieur. It’s just that... well... we 
have no water. For the American tourist trade, you see... .” 

“T am an American tourist, Sir, and I want to know what 
kind of nonsense this is! No water on the premises? Why 

. why ... what do you brush your teeth with in the 
morning?” 

The maitre d’hotel takes a knowing air. He flushes with 
modest pride. “For that, monsieur,” his eye sparkles, “we 
have found a very nice little Chablis, 1952!” 

Why, suddenly has it become so villainous of the French 
to drink wine? Should there not be a press campaign to 
expose the English drinking tea, or the Brazilians coffee, or 
African natives eating grasshoppers? The French Aave been 
drinking wine for a hundred generations, This is just 


” 


” 
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ninety-nine more than statisticians have been around to 
report on their progress. 

Nonetheless, we have recently been invited to stand aghast 
at the number of quarts of pure alcohol they drink per capita, 
per annum. But it is a mistake to judge the French by our 
standards when theirs are much higher. To learn, for 
example, that there is one bar in France for every 34 adult 
males is just grounds for indignation if we think in terms of 
Canadian beverage rooms spilling out their accumulation 
of drunks every midnight. But it is not just because there 
is no closirg time in French bars that the early morning 
streets are not crowded with surly soaks. One is impressed 
with the sobriety of the strollers on the Champs Elysées: 
they are gay, but sober. The only drunks one is likely to find 
in Paris are Anglo-Saxon tourists trying to live up to their 
idea of suitable conduct in Gay Paree. 

The French are not bullied into sobriety by licencing laws 
or restrictions and penalties on drinking and drinkers. On 
the contrary, in France you are free to drink as you please, 
where you please and what you please, and yet the people 
are naturally temperate in their habits. The fine for public 
drunkenness until recently stood at 5 francs, or a little less 
than two cents, and even this was rarely collected. It is only 
since the war that Frenchmen began to take cocktails and 
even now the custom is far from general. A North American 
entertained in a French home finds himself more often than 
not bothered by the lack of drinks as the evening wears on 
rather than by an excess of them. It is sometimes quite a 
relief to get together with a couple of American friends and 
have a bash. But it’s impossible to do so without drawing a 
lot of unpleasant attention to yourself. The majority of 
French drinking establishments are not sinister and sepul- 
chral hide-outs with black light and mood music. If vou 
want to tie one on you usually have to do it in public. There 
are no protective beverage rooms with windows set above 
eye level and fitted by law with opaaue glass. The French 
café opens brazenly on the street and even snills over onto 
the sidewalk. You are obliged to sit in full view of the 
passers-by; obviously an immoral and unfair thing, especially 
if you are bent on a bender 

Finally it is possible to sit at a French café and order a 
non-alcoholic drink. It is not even against the law to eat a 
sandwich in a bar or to take a drink at a lunch counter. 

The fact remains that the French drink more than we do: 
three times as much, statisticians tell us. Ts their anparent 
temperance just a sham then? We Anglo-Saxons esteem it 
a virtue to be able to hold our liquor. Is this the secret virtue 
of the French? Or are they simply inured to vast quantities 
of alcohol, having been impregnated with it from birth? 

The answer to France’s large consumption of alcohol is not 
in capacity but in custom. Whereas it is relatively easy to 
upset an inexperienced drinker with a few martinis, most of 
the uninitiated could safely follow the average French liquid 
diet without embarassment. In the first place only 15 per 
cent of alcohol consumed in France is taken as hard liquor. 
70 per cent is counted as wine, a relatively mild beverage, 
rarely stronger than Canadian beer. Vin ordinaire, common 
red or white wine, is usually watered down before it is 
drunk, and it is seldom taken between meals. This brings us 
to the second point: all alcoholic beverages in France are 
designed to accompany a healthy repast. The evening and 
early morning marathons, or even the three hour cocktail 
sprints relieved only by olives and fish-paste sandwich rolls, 
are not part of the French system. Whether they’re drinking 
a fortified wine apéritif to open their appetites, or a liqueur 
or brandy digestif to aid digestion, or red and white wine with 
the meal, their drink has some direct relation to their food. 
This is undoubtedly one of the secrets of the French cuisine: 
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not only that they use wine for cooking, but also that they 
select with as much care as they choose and prepare their 
food, the drinks that will precede, accompany and directly 
follow it. Wine is in fact, if not a food itself, at least a 
necessary complement to it, and has been for centuries. 
When so much research has been done to reduce French 
consumption of wine to equivalent quarts of pure alcohol, 
it is a pity that no one has troubled to mention the actual 
nutritive value of the drink, which is high. 

Between meals the French are, by our standards, abste- 
mious. A French hostess does not ask you to “drop in for a 
drink” although she may ask you to tea. A glass of wine or 
of mild beer replaces the manhattan or scotch on the rocks 
when you ask a friend to “step out for a drink.” The idlers 
you find in sidewalk cafés nurse a drink for hours. Alcohol 
is not used as a stimulant for conversation but as an excuse 
to start one. French cafés are always full, not because the 
French drink so much but because they talk so much and 
drink so slowly. 

Lastly there are some qualifications to be made with ref- 
erence to the actual statistics given on French drinking 
habits. The average French consumption of alcohol is said to 
be three times that of Canadians and Americans. First, every- 
one in France drinks a little, whereas over 30 per cent of our 
population are teetotalers. These four million some odd Drys 
depress the average Canadian consumption considerably. 
Secondly, world survey figures for average consumption of 
alcohol are based on population over 15 years of age. But 
in France, as so many have been eager to point out, many 
children under 15 drink wine. Even after depreciating for 
American exaggeration and noting that children only drink 
a glass or two of watered wine a day, the fact remains that 
children under 15, who comprise one-third of France’s popu- 
lation, drink enough to unduly inflate the average consump- 
tion of drinkers over fifteen. When these facts are taken into 
account it becomes patently clear that the average adult 
thirst of Canadians and Frenchmen is more nearly equal than 
statisticians would have us believe. 

Undoubtedly alcoholism is a problem in France, as it is in 
all modern countries; not because the people of this century 
drink so much more than their ancestors, but because it has 
only recently become fashionable to consider this excess a 
disease and to make statistical reports on a human failing 
which has been current since the time of Noah. It is perhaps 
true that France has been slow in comparison with America 
in treating this problem scientifically, but it is surprising, in 
a country where wine is one of the staples with bread and 
meat, that the problem did not become acute several cen 
turies before now. History may now be rewritten to show 
that the French have always been drunkards, but heretofore 
the northern races have always laid claim to this reputation. 

Be this as it may, at present France is facing the problem 
of alcoholism and is taking vigorous measures to combat it. 
To suggest, as the American press has been s:iggesting, that 
the French are a nation of young and old drunkards is an 
ugly and gratuitous distortion of truth. The statistics which 
have been compiled to show that one out of five persons in 
France is connected with the liquor trade; that alcoholism 
costs the country more than the total returns from the 
alcohol industry; that more than one third of Frenchmen 
overindulge; and that 40 per cent of the national death rate 
is attributable to alcoholism these statistics are wilfully 
doctored for the sake of lurid sensationalism. 

Just as the tourist can find what he wants in Paris: bur 
lesque, belly dancers, cheap dives, cheap drunks or porno- 
graphic postcards (if he is on the lookout for them), so those 
who wish to cheapen France’s reputation can easily see only 
what they want to see and work up a fine fever of indigna- 
tion over their lopsided view of reality. 
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As far as the question of wine or milk drinking goes, we 
can rest assured that the French are not so lost in a fog of 
alcoholism as to have lost all common sense. Mendés-France 
did not fall on an issue of milk or wine, judged, as most of 
the American press would have it, on purely moral grounds. 
If the French had felt that their premier were basing his 
policy on such a flimsy platform as temperance convictions, 
they would have been rid of him very quickly. As most 
Frenchmen know, the issue is an economic, not a moral one. 
The problem is chietly how to employ large stocks of alcohol, 
distilled not for drinking, but for industrial use. 

rhis vituperation of so-called alcoholism in France is 
perhaps the rage of Caliban on seeing his own face in the 
glass. 


Cyprus 


J. A. S. Evans 


& THF SHIP CAME into the harbor of Limassol slowly. 
The island of Cyprus lacks good harbors and the wharf at 
Famagusta, where ships can tie up, is kept busy handling 
the military transports and supplies. But the ships of the 
Hellenic-Mediterranean and the Nomikos Lines which trade 
between Greece, Egypt, and Lebanon and the Italian 
steamers which run to Haifa drop anchor outside Limassol 
and wait for their lighters to take off their cargo. 

We passed a British freighter out of Liverpool loading in 
the harbor. The crew stared across at us in idle curiosity. 

Limassol is not a large place. At first glance I found 
myself irresistibly reminded of a country town in southern 
Ontario, but first glances are hardly accurate. ‘There is the 
classical site of Curium nearby, which was mentioned by 
Heroditus 2,400 years ago, and the remains of a temple to 
Apollo built in a curiously Eastern style: a reminder that 
Cyprus has had as close contacts with the East as she has 
had with Greece for nearly three millenia. Arising in the 
modern city of Limassol were the domes of Orthodox 
churches and the stubby minarets belonging to the Moslems; 
here was one street with a sign proclaiming its name in 
Greek; turn around the corner and you find another street 
with its name in Turkish. Not the Turkish of the Ottoman 
Empire but Turkish written in the calligraphy which Ataturk 
borrowed from the west for the resurgent republic of Turkey 

But the cars drive on the left side of the road as they 
do in Britain: not on the right as they do in Greece and 
Turkey; and the people use pounds, shillings, and pence 
There is a third power in Cyprus 

It is an active third power even though it is not much 
in evidence. The highways are broad: better than those in 
Greece, but then Cyprus was not a battleground in World 
War II. The cattle in the fields show some evidence of 
contact with English breeding stock, and you may see a 
peasant riding in a Standard Eight instead of on a burro 
The countryside shows the results of re-forestation which 
was carried out by the British authorities in the face of con- 
siderable opposition from the peasants 

Cyprus is prosperous. And, in spite of reports of riots and 
rumors of riots which’ I had been reading in the Athenian 
newspapers for the last months, it was still surprisingly 
peaceful. But the United Nations had turned down the 
Greek proposal to grant Cyprus self-determination a few 
weeks before my visit and slogans: “Enosis or death,” were 
painted on the walls in large letters. I imagine that the 
superbly beautiful island of Cyprus is still one of the world’s 
most peaceful and lovely places to live in, in spite of in 
creased terrorism which the press has reported in the last 
few months. 
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But the tension is there, and it has been enough to rock 
the Yugoslav-Greco-Turkish alliance. It might be worth- 
while to outline how the situation arose. 

In 1878, Cyprus passed under British administration, but 
not as a crown colony, for the island still remained de jure 
a part of the Ottoman Empire, and still paid tribute to the 
Sublime Porte. The Cypriotes welcomed the change of 
administration, for only a few years before the British gov- 
ernment had transferred the Ionian Islands to the kingdom 
of Greece, and the Greeks in Cyprus hoped that Britain had 
similar intentions for themselves. The British for their part 
planned to build a naval base in Cyprus. 

Both the hopes of the Cypriotes and the plans of the 
British remained unfulfilled. Britain transferred her atten- 
tions to the Suez Canal a couple of years later, and Cyprus 
remained in her anomalous position as part of the Ottoman 
Empire under British administration until 1914. When 
Turkey joined the Central Powers in the first World War, 
Britain made over Cyprus into a colony. 

A year later Britain offered Cyprus to Greece on condition 
that she go to the aid of her ally Serbia. It was a reasonable 
request, for at the end of the Balkan War, Greece had signed 
a treaty promising to assist Serbia in the event of an attack 
by Bulgaria, and now the Bulgarians and Germans were 
attacking. But the Greek prime minister Zaimes was a con- 
vinced neutralist and turned down the offer; two weeks later 
Serbia was overrun and the offer was withdrawn. 

The years following the first World War brought the 
debacle of 1922 in Asia Minor, which flooded Greece with 
refugees and ruined her economy. In Cyprus, the situation, 
if anything, deteriorated. The Cypriote assembly divided on 
strictly racial lines, with the Greek majority favoring union 
with Greece and the Turks opposing, until in frustration 
Greek extremists burned down the governor’s residence. The 
constitution was suspended and*has never been restored. 

If the British failed to solve the political problems of the 
island, they were making more progress in the economic 
field. They built good roads and fought erosion with re- 
forestation: projects which, it must be admitted, would 
probably not have been done had Cyprus been only another 
of the islands belonging to Greece. While Greece was occu- 
pied during the war, and until 1948 was fighting Communist 
guerrilas in the hills, Cyprus remained intact, and even 
enjoyed boom conditions. The new bases which the Royal 
Air Force is constructing in Cyprus now and the recent 
five-year plan which the British have inaugurated, have 
brought the island more prosperity. An unskilled worker 
near Limassol can get nearly a pound a day while even 
skilled labor in Athens cannot command such a wage. 

Perhaps Cyprus will not lose all of this if she joins Greece. 
But there are other benefits she will certainly lose. Her 
surplus population which today emigrates to London will 
have no outlet except Athens itself, which is already over- 
grown and has nothing to offer them. The tourist trade will 
suffer for it has been attracting many Britons as a resort 
within the sterling area. Perhaps most of all the Cypriotes 
would feel ‘the weight of the Greek protective tariffs which 
would thoroughly disrupt the present trade between Britain 
and Cyprus. 

Yet there is no doubt that the great majority of Greeks 
on Cyprus would vote for enosis if they were given the 
opportunity, and since the Greeks constitute four-fifths of 
the population, they would swamp the opposition of the 
Turks. 

The Turkish opposition is based less on loyalty to Britain 
than fear for their own position should Cyprus pass under 
Greek rule. There is still a Turkish minority in Macedonia 
and a Greek minority in Istanbul, but they are unwelcome 
minorities, and the Turks would have an unpleasant time of 
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it under the kingdom of Greece. The past history of the two 
races even gives some substance to the fears which they have 
expressed that they might be massacred by Cypriote Greek 
mobs. 

Behind the position of the Papagos government is the con- 
cept of Greece as a racial state and at the same time as the 
re-incarnation of the Byzantine Empire. The official desig- 
nation of King Paul is ‘King of the Hellenes’; he is not a 
mere geographical monarch but an ethnarch claiming the 
allegiance of the Greek race whether born in Greece, Cyprus, 
or for that matter, in the United States or Canada. The 
Byzantine Empire is represented by the Greek Orthodox 
church which saved the Hellenic race from absorption by the 
Moslem Turks under the Ottoman Empire, and is today a 
power behind the enosis movement. 

The British are fighting mainly for prestige, for Cyprus 
makes a poor substitute for the Suez, and the military bases 
which are being constructed there might prove too exposed 
to be much value in war. But she must either use Cyprus or 
evacuate the eastern Mediterranean entirely. Moreover she is 
in a delicate position, between her old ally Greece, and her 
new ally Turkey, and if she moves precipitately she is sure 
to affront one or the other. 

Turkey’s position is officially based on her natural desire 
to protect the Turkish minority in Cyprus. At the same 
time, we cannot discount the force of Turkish nationalism. 
The shops in Istanbul show little red signs in their windows 
reading Kibris Turktur—Cyprus belongs to Turkey; and I 
asked a young Turkish student, half-joking, if, after all, 
Cyprus was important to Turkey. 

“Yes,” he replied, without a glimmer of a smile. ‘It is 
very important.” 

The United States has so far attempted to remain in the 
background, but since both the Turkish and Greek armies 
are largely dependent on American aid, its position may 
prove to be the key of the situation. Greece is trying hard to 
solicit American support. Unfortunately the riots in Athens 
and Saloniki after the United States supported Britain in the 
U.N. discussion about Cyprus last year created a painful 
impression on Americans in Greece, for the U.S. has granted 
over two billion dollars assistance to the little kingdom since 
the war. This year American aid to Greece is to be far less 
than Turkey’s share: perhaps a reminder that while Greece 
is important Turkey is a bastion in NATO defence 

Anyone who has followed the course of the negotiations 
over Cyprus in the last year will find it a little difficult not 
to condemn the British Foreign Office for gravely mishand 
ling the situation. A year ago, some official recognition of 
the -‘vpriote Greeks’ sentiments about enosis might have 
induced them to co-operate in setting up a constitution for 
the island, which the British have never persuaded them to 
do since the original one was suspended. ‘Turkey had not 
yet taken the extreme position that she would claim Cyprus 
herself rather than see it pass into Greek hands. Instead the 
Foreign Office contented itself with the pronouncement that 
Britain would “never” give up Cyprus, and, once Britain 
had taken a position quite as extreme as Turkey’s or 
Greece’s, there was little room left for a negotiated settle- 
ment. 

If we were to take all the pronouncements, official and 
unofficial, which have emanated from Greece and Turkey in 
the past few months at face value, it would appear that there 
was no way out but war. Fortunately neither side wants war, 
and neither side can afford it. But it would be political 
suicide for any statesman in Greece to agree to less than the 
recognition of the principle of self-determination for Cyprus; 
having won that concession, the Greeks are confident that 
Cyprus would eventually come to them. For they do not 
accuse the British of mistreating the Cypriotes, in spite of 
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the popular press in Athens, nor do they want their old ally 
to retreat from the Eastern Mediterranean. The RAF bases 
in Cyprus bring prosperity to the island as well as security, 
and Greece is willing to have the British continue to use 
them 

It will be more difficult for Greece to win the confidence 
of Turkey, for behind the Turkish opposition lies the mem- 
ories Of the Treaty of Sevres which was to place a large 
lurkish population under a not-so-beneficent Greek rule. 
But whatever the force of nationalism behind the Turkish 
government, it must be admitted that she has attempted to 
remain reasonable. She has not yet put forward an official 
claim to Cyprus herself, as she might have done on the basis 
ol proximity and history. Thanks to the restraint of the 
ts, the Cypriote question is not yet dangerous, but 
it is one that deserves some serious attention. 


Another View of the 
Writers’ Conference 


James Reaney 


Pe Tit; CANADIAN WRITERS’ conference at Kingston 
last July, inspired by the poet F. R. Scott and financed by 
the Kockeleller Foundation, brought together a peculiar 
concentration of people interested in literature, a concen- 
tration unlike that of a learned societies’ conference and also 
unlike that of a Canadian Authors’ Association meet. With 
reference to this latter the conference at Kingston was the 
talk about craft was not aimed at making its 
listeners successful sellers but successful artists. And the 
invitation list had apparently been drawn up with the young 
writer in mind as well as with the idea that professional 
writer means 4 serious writer, not necessarily a writer who 
ells thousands or hopes he can. 

rhe conference was supposed to help the writers and the 
people who control processes of communication get along 
better; therefore radio and magazine editors, TV producers, 
librarians and publishers were also present. The Rockefeller 
foundation is very interested in communication and the 
knotty litthe problem got quite a bit of bandying about. 
\mong the public speakers were A. J. M. Smith, Morley 
Callaghan, Douglas Grant, Ralph Allen, a man from 
Penguins, Robert Weaver and Hilton Smith who said, not 
perhaps respectively, that the public was afraid of poetry, a 
good novel would get published anyhow, private love 
poetry like Andrew Marvell’s shouldn’t expect to get pub- 
lished, Maclean’s outsells Saturday Evening Post in Canada, 
the Penguin Odyssey sold a million, radio is doing as much as 
it can for poetry, and public library members are actually 
beginning to take out books by Canadian authors. 

In the mornings, at an early hour, discussion groups 
mulled over the public speeches of the previous night: here 
Mr. Hugh Garner made the immortal remark, “Hey, who is 


antaygoni 


we where the 


this guy, Andy Marble?” and some rather interesting dis- 
agreements took place. The writers, particularly the poets, 
claimed the mass media people weren’t doing enough for 


them — weren’t being daring enough; the mass media people 
swore they were doing as much as the writers deserved and 
hinted that the poets might try to make things a bit easier 
to understand. At length all the usual suggestions about 
remedying the isolation, the unpublishedness and the poverty 
of the imaginative writer in a rich unimaginative country 
were made: form a society, ask for government support, 
start fellowships, reform education so that people will want 
to nourish their imaginations, everything short of revolution. 
Occasionally the mass media people made some nasty re- 
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marks about the newer media cutting out the writer 
altogether. 

The poets — very vocal and cohesive — still seemed to 
think that no matter how effective communications were it 
still mattered what was communicated over one’s acoustic 
and visual space receiver: they held two readings of new 
poetry — very successful readings —- and opened up a new 
view of what communication is. I think they found out that 
there are really more important problems than getting society 
to read your work. The problem of writing a poem, creating, 
the good work of art without which there won’t be any 
communication worthy of the name, is the problem and it was 
a problem that the criticisms, attention to other visions and 
the explanations of tradition shown at the poetry readings 
seemed to be helping somewhat to solve. This little confer- 
ence within the greater one revealed too what might be the 
shape of a future writers’ conference: a conference where 
poets and critics perhaps discussed the use of myths, where 
novelists and critics discussed just what prose form can best 
handle Canadian reality and be handled by the Canadian 
writer. 

At the end of the conference F. R. Scott read a letter that 
Archibald Lampman had written to his father: the gist 
of it was that Canon Scott might complain of isolation in 
Quebec, but in the gay teeming national capital of Ottawa 
there was only one other person Archibald Lampman could 
talk to about literature. Kingston, this summer, has shown 
that at least the situation for the Canadian writer has 
talkatively improved. 


Film Review 


> ROMULUS’ FILM VERSION of John van Druten’s 
very successful play J Am a Camera stars Julie Harris of 
the original New York cast recreating Sally Bowles with a 
pyrotechnic display of brilliance and comic verve which never 
verges on the merely bizarre. Sally is one of the main 
characters in Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin Stories, on 
which van Druten based his play. An English girl, her 
irresponsible amoral nature and amorous adventures reflect 
the loss of stable values in the cracking society of the Berlin 
of the thirties before the Nazi rise to power. 

Sally bursts into Isherwood’s “struggling young writer” 
days when he is interred in a room in Fraulein Schneider’s 
flat with few funds and a proper English conscience. This 
tender hypochondriac takes Sally into his life and rooms on 
a platonic basis and soon finds himself tagging around after 
an emotional cyclone. Sally’s vivid personality and unre- 
strained capacity for self-dramatization provoke a series of 
catastrophes which disrupt the tenor of his life and distract 
him from his work. He allows himself to drift along until he 
is brought up against the mental distress occasioned some 
of his more sedate German friends by the political situation. 
After a street brawl with a gang of Nazi toughs in which he 
asserts his British sense of justice, he is jolted back to work 
with new vigor and interest and prepares to write articles 
on the Berlin scene. (In actual fact this marked the begin- 
ning of a very successful career for Isherwood.) Meanwhile, 
the eternally optimistic Sally is off to Paris on a new whim 
and a new career striking sparks from co-operative French- 
men. 

This version of J Am a Camera is not a carbon copy of 
the play but a rather complete rewrite in movie terms. With- 
out a doubt it is one of the most intelligent and competent 
scripting jobs of its kind and achieves the almost impossible 
task of maintaining the substance of the theme, the essence 
of the mood and atmosphere, and the original quality of the 
dialogue and characterizations, while making considerable 
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changes in the plot, rearranging the situations and develop- 
ment of the original and almost completely revising the 
dialogue. A formidable task indeed, and the man responsible 
for this grade A screenplay is John Collier. 

I cannot agree with some of the advance comment that 
the film has sacrificed the play’s deeper undercurrents for 
the sake of comedy, although there has been some minor 
adulteration. For instance, the landlady has been written 
down. Fraulein Schneider is the typical petit bourgeois of 
the period—basically a sympathetic person but ready to 
accept the Jews as scapegoats for things she cannot under- 
stand—the incipient Fascist supporter. The emphasis on the 
problems of Natalie and Fritz, the particular Jews involved 
here, has not been altered in tone. Theirs is the secondary 
plot and their story is told without any maudlin breast 
beating. The elimination of Mrs. Watson-Courtneidge, Sally’s 
mother, and her attempt to restore her daughter to English 
soil which forms the dénouement of the play, does alter per- 
spective on Sally however, leaving her as a “character” with- 
out explanation. 

On the other hand the genuine filmic additions give move- 
ment and sparkle to what was originally a one-room set. 
Shots of the street and of the growing gangs, a political 
funeral, and an excursion into a cabaret to see Sally perform 
depict a world of more depth and detail than is possible on 
the stage. The most heroic interjection, and in some ways 
the high point of the film, is a chaotic drunken partv which 
should have a lasting place in the bad dreams of all hypo- 
Isherwood is carried from a sick bed to the 
vortex of this odd orgy where a series of “marvellously 
sinister’ characters administer Grand Guignolesque treat- 
ments to him. His agony in the midst of all the pointless 
hilarity is rather macabre and recalls the same quality of 
morbidity in some of the prewar German art films. The only 
obviously contrived device which has been added to the film 
script is the opening and closing sequence which uses the 
hackneyed frame of the well-known author reflecting on a 
story over a drink with some friends. The defence for this 
is that it serves as a substitute for an opening and closing 
curtain—-a really redundant piece of theatricalism. Some 

treet scenes of Berlin at the time would have readily set 
the atmosphere of the story. 

The acting is uniformly excellent. Julie Harris hits off 
the wholesome sinner Sallv with just the rigeht note of wild 
abandon and wit. The degree of Engelishness in her speech 
and manner is ideal and never intrudes on her performance 
Laurence Harvey is completely convincing as the vouthful 
Isherwood. He has a beautifully modulated voice with which 
he conveys the shades of character of this symnathetic polite 
Englishman who is a Bohemian only in his tolerant attitude. 
He is a little unconvincing as the mature and successful 
Isherwood in the forward; horn-rimmed glasses and pow- 
dered hair don’t make up for his extremely youthful appear- 
ance. Shelley Winters and Anton Diffring capably carry the 
subplot. Diffring depicts well the rather cvnically romantic 
German character of Isherwood’s friend Fritz. Shelley 
Winters has a very small part as a passive Teutonic type 
in which she skilfully exercises a German accent. It is 
difficult to believe that this anaemic, buck-toothed, heavy 
and awkward female once began her career as a new brand 
of sex appeal. 

Ontario will see the uncensored version of this film under 
the same restricted category as The Moon ITs Blue was shown. 
This may help its notoriety but there is no comparison be- 
tween the two movies except frank dialogue which sunnosedly 
is not fit for the ears of adolescents. The Moon Is Blue was 
a piece of slick Broadway comedy with a plot which hinged 
on the paltry dramatic device of technical virginity. Those 
who found its cute repartee and situations provocative and 
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worth a good snigger will likely fail to appreciate J Am a 
Camera. Here is genuine wit springing from the observation 
of personality rather than trivial New York cocktail chatter 
a really adult laugh and a treat for both film and theatre 
fans. 
Dry martini addicts will enjoy To ¢ 


ha Thiel o 
sophisticated offering directed with a taste for smooth chilled 


i 


thrills, against scenery with a Vista Vision glow. The plot 
and flavour are thin but the emotional friction and alcoholic 
content provide sustained stimulation what is known a 
“a good time.” 

It is a pleasure to watch professionals such as Cary Grant 
and Grace Kelly, each distinctive, arch, and proudly grace 
ful, going about their mating like a couple of rare crane 
whose whoop can be sensed rather than heard. These two are 
living evidence of what makes a first cla tat ind 
finable qualities of intelligence, poise, pride of bearing, and 
beauty which is handsome in an established way and yet 


personal. This individuality must be borne by the actor with 
the knowledge that he or she iriginal patented 
product. Thus Cary Grant sums up all that is usually meant 
by “tall, dark, and handsome,” and yet remain 
and only Cary Grant at all time This Americanized 
Englishman with a hint of repressed savagery in his dark 
Welsh eyes walks, talks, and gestures with a splendid assur 
ance that make him more interesting at fifty than most of 


unique, the « 


the one 


his younger competitors are at twenty-fir Mi Kell 
unabashedly goes about with unplucked eyelrows, unpainted 
nails and an undisguised strong lower j She is a 
representative of a certain classic American he if nd vet 
is comparable to no one but Grace Kelly. To her eleganth 
patrician exterior she can add a warm dewine e ly at 
will. The moist open lips and inviting blue eyes are tho 

of Marilyn Monroe only this girl has an application of 
Vogue magazine polish, is gowned in the cool Grecian folds of 
Mme. Grés, and never falls into the baby stare, lisp, and 
semi-innocent burlesque of Marilyn. Hitchcock knew what 


he was up to when he gave this coolly suave female very 
suggestive dialogue to deliver——the contrast is most effective 

The clothes, a magnificently gowned masquerade, and 
various scenes of the Riviera viewed in alm 


dimensional Vista Vision, are all worth the price of adi on 
The few French actors are not directed to their ad tage 
and some of the dubbing is poor. Jessie Royce Landis turn 
in a fascinating performance as the heroir mother, The 
byplay between mother and daughter is witty and intri 
guingly obscure. The greatest bit of suspense come 1 the 
final shot: is the surprised look in Grant’s eye as he ji 
reminded by the fair damsel in his arms that mother will 
enjoy his place too. one of apprehe nsion or anticipation? 
TOA Fox 
NFB 
Backstage { .5Smm. 26n hiv 
Needles and Pin 168 ll n haw 
Salt Cod 16 & 35mm. 14 mins. b&u 
Look Alert, Stay Unhurt 16mm. 14 mins. b&w 
Community Responsibilitie I 11 b&v 
Leaving it to the Experts 1/ mt ns. b&rv 


& THE FOREWORD to Backstage is apt to be misleading 
It explains that the purpose of this picture is not much to 
present « filmed version of Moliere’s pla: The Miser,” a 

staged in a theatre in Montreal, but to show the difficultie 

faced by the company of plavers in carrving out their work 
in Canadian theatre: difficulties that are common to all 
acting companies in this country. But the probler hown 
appear to be little more than the every-day disturbances that 
would effect the theatre world anywhere. It is true that 
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slight references are made to lack of money, a permanent 
theatre, and faulty equipment; but the film does not (as the 
preface suggests) contain the true problems that are the 
cause of an uncertain legitimate stage in Canada today. 

If the film is judged by this statement of intention it is a 
failure, but if it is considered only as a glimpse into the 
production of a play in Montreal then it is quite entertaining. 
Written and directed by Roger Blais, this French-language 
picture with English subtitles (which should not have been 
printed in block letters and are too often set against a white 
background) is very well acted, neatly filmed, and cleverly 
edited to suggest that the entire play has been acted out in 
just under half-an-hour. The insight into production tech- 
niques is interesting, the backstage anxiety and atmosphere 
has been nicely caught, and the view of those members of 
the audience who love to go backstage after a performance 
and gush with extravagant praise or show sophisticated bore- 
dom is amusingly depicted. Composer Maurice Blackburn 
is seen briefly playing himself in an appearance that may 
well open up a secondary career for him! 

Roger Blais also directed Needles and Pins (CCO series) 
from a script by Leonard Forest, which shows how the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and several 
garment factories in Montreal provide afterwork  self- 
improvement activities for the workers. These include 
languages, ballet, drama, psychology and physical culture. 
The young lady who is the central figure in the film changes, 
Cinderella like, from a chewing fambuoyant hussy into a 
lady of poise, personality and good taste who is elected 
Queen of the Dressmakers. The apparent incongruity of 
factory life and social grace is heightened, rather than les- 
sened, in this well-made but styleless film. 

Look Alert, Stay Unhurt (directed by Gordon Burwash) 
was made for CBC school television, and attemps to drama- 
tize the three rules of road safety for children. A young 
boy who is knockell down by a car but uninjured is taken by 
a friendly policeman to the police station and given a fatherly 
lecture on safety procedure. Each lesson is illustrated by the 
actual depiction of the accidents that will happen if these 
rules are ignored. Apart from the fact that it seems unlikely 
that policemen have the time to take all children involved in 
near-accidents back to their offices for such lectures, the 
film conveys its message well but in a somewhat stilted way. 
It hardly seems fair that in the narrative all the blame for 
accidents seems to he placed on the thoughtlessness of the 
youngsters and gives no mention to the fact that many 
motorists drive too fast in city streets. The little boy plays 
naturally, but the release of a print in which the microphone 
appears for a moment in the top of the frame is rather odd. 

Director Allan Wargon shows signs of painstaking study 
in his film Salt Cod, which he both wrote and directed; but 
the result is somewhat lifeless. Made with the co-operation 
of the Canadian Education Association for use in schools, 
it does show effectively the catching and processing of cod 
fish in Newfoundland, which follows a pattern started in the 
16th century. The absence of sound effects however, and 
general lack of inspiration induces tedium, The continuity of 
the script is spoiled by the inclusion of a reference to modern 
processing in Newfoundland, which is quite unnecessary and 
previously shown in High Tide in Newfoundland. The view 
of a harbour and a departing ship, photographed from behind 
a white ensign flying from a stationary ship, makes a quietly- 
patriotic ending. Salt Cod makes an interesting comparison 
with The Silver Houl, which follows a similar theme but 
concerning herring fishing 

Community Responsibilities and Leaving it to the Experts 
are the first two films in a new discussion series written and 
directed by Gudrun Parker called “What’s Your Opinion?” 
These pictures, for adults, follow the series What Do You 
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Think? for teen-agers. In her new pictures the director shows 
once again her awareness of simple yet engrossing social 
subjects and presents them as the conversations of interesting 
characters in cleverly staged and filmed debate, the con- 
clusions of which are left for an audience to try and decide. 

The first picture shows how a family moves into a new 
town and immediately finds its spare time taken up by 
serving on various committees formed to obtain improve- 
ments for the community. At one meeting a member 
refuses to take on further committee work, wishing to devote 
more of his time to his family and hobbies. A second member 
says he should not take this attitude, that the well-being of 
the community is all important; a third says he is right to 
resist these pressures: a fourth says he is selfish, and there 
the matter is left for the audience to take up. The different 
viewpoints of this subject are logically introduced, the actors 
speak their lines well and contest each other with feeling, but 
the picture is too long and could profitably do without the 
opening sequence, showing the arrival of the new family and 
the almost immediate invasion of kind neighbours bearing 
supper for the newcomers. The film should have begun 
where the first fadeout occurs. 

The second picture, Leaving it to the Experts, is the better 
of the two. Here a sharply photographed and spoken argu- 
ment takes place in the general store of a farming com- 
munity. One farmer announces that he is going to hold a 
study group during the coming winter in which speakers will 
talk about a variety of subjects. Another farmer disagrees 
with the idea saying that this is the age of the specialist, 
and that it is not our business to concern ourselves with 
matters that are taken care of by the experts. Again several 
thoughtful viewpoints are presented, no one appears to have 
a weak outlook on the subject, and the debate sets up an 
interesting train of thought. The setting of the general store 
seems very real, the actors are natural yet forceful, the 
expressions on the store-keeper’s face are humorous, and the 
whole is an intelligently observed and filmed study of adult 
thought and opinion. GERALD PRATLEY. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: 

I have your appeal for funds for the Canadian Forum, to 
which as you know T have always subscribed. As one of the 
original group of L.S.R. members who helped to save the 
Forum from extinction in 1936, I have since then felt some- 
thing of a paternal interest in its growth and development. 
This year, however, I doubt that I can conscientiously 
contribute to your Sustaining Fund. The Forum was estab- 
lished by the L.S.R. as an independent socialist journal 
dedicated to a critical examination of political ideas and 
literary movements; while not owned by any political party, 
it stood for democratic socialist principles and, therefore, in 
so far as editorial comment is concerned, it should support 
these principles and, generously but unslavishly, the CCF as 
the only Canadian party which is based on them. On non- 
political matters it should generally occupy what may be 
described as an informed left-of-centre position. 

In recent years, however, the Forum seems to have become 
almost an anti-socialist journal, certainly seldom mentioning 
the CCF except to heap it with blame or ridicule and 
sometimes indulging in personal attacks upon its leadership. 
To me the height of absurdity was reached when in a leading 
article, suggestive of editorial approval, you supported the 
revival of the Conservative Party as a means of leading the 
Canadian people to new and better things. This article may 
have deserved publication somewhere, say in the Financial 
Post or Saturday Night, but surely not in the Canadian 
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Forum without at least some editorial comment, such as will 
no doubt accompany this letter. If the present tone of vague 
reaction in the Forum is going to be maintained I see no 
reason for its existence, and would far rather have it dis- 
appear with some tradition still intact than ruin its reputation 
during a prolonged intellectual death. 
Yours very truly, 
F. R. Scott. 
* aa ” 

From an editorial entitled “The Light That Failed,’ 
Financial Post, Sept. 3, 1955: “Even in the Canadian So- 
cialist organ, The Canadian Forum .. .” 

* ” ” 

The following editorial appeared in The Canadian Forum, 
in September 1948. We reprint it in the hope that the 
Forum’s editorial policy will not be misunderstood in the 
future. The Editors. 


® THE CANADIAN FORUM has not for a long time 
issued a statement of editorial aims and policy to its readers, 
and it seems from some of the letters that have appeared 
recently in its columns that such a statement is timely. 

The intelligent and critical reader has two main interests: 
the war of civilization and the peace of civilization. By 
the peace of civilization is meant the enjoyment of the best 
available cultural interests: books, movies, records, and the 
current trend of ideas. A Canadian reader will naturally 
have an additional interest in what is being done in Canada. 
So we try to provide as honest and well-informed criticism 
as we can along these lines, and also use some of our re- 
stricted space to provide an outlet for poetry, short stories, 
and critical essays. 

By the war of civilization is meant in particular all the 
public activities which spring from the axiom that the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance. Strong trade unions, well- 
organized social services, honest and efficient government, 
personal and social security, racial equality, are all objec- 
tives to be constantly fought for, and every inch of ground 
won or even held means endless patient, plodding work, 
sitting on committees, drafting constitutions, getting legal 
decisions and organizing public opinion. We are trying to 
keep our readers in touch with as many aspects as we can 
cover of the fight to maintain and develop civilized life in 
Canada. 

Such a fight involves action through political parties. We 
are interested in political parties, as we think all citizens 
of a democracy should be, but we are in no sense anybody’s 
party organ, nor can we be one without becoming an entirely 
different kind of magazine. All political parties become in- 
volved in tactics: they have to adjust their objectives to 
election dates and the tempers of voters. Politicians some- 
times get so absorbed in the exciting chess game of cam- 
paigning that their attention may be withdrawn from the 
actual social ends which are supposed to be served by it. 
We conceive it to be our job to keep the aims and objectives 
of social progress before our readers all the time, without 
regard to the immediate tactical requirements of any party. 
If a party is a genuinely progressive one, we can help it 
much more by doing this. 

In Great Britain and the United States, with their large 
populations, there is a fairly sizable minority of readers 
interested in the war and the peace of civilization. Canada 
is smaller, and this body of readers smaller. We think it 
is the function of The Canadian Forum to consolidate and 
develop this reading public. Besides being small, however, it 
is apt to be divided in temperament. There are many who 
work hard at the war of civilization: they are the salt of 
the earth, and we are proud to have them as readers. Some 
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of them do not always enjoy the fruits of civilization as 
much as they might, and they write us letters saying that 
they can’t understand a word of the poetry The Canadian 
Forum prints, no sir, not a single word. There are many 
who do like the poetry and criticism, and some of them 
write us letters asking us why we spoil a good critical 
review with a lot of ponderous statistics about labor dis 
putes and social services. Both groups of critics may some 
times be right. But we are trying to help maintain the mental 
standard of living in Canada, and we feel that cannot be 
done in a small country either by a purely cultural magazine 
or a purely political one. So far as we can see, we are the 
only Canadian magazine devoted exclusively to both pur- 
poses. We make plenty of mistakes, and we need your 
constant criticism, but, as our ambitions are sincere enough, 
we think we have a right to ask also for your sympathy and 
your support. 


The Editor: 

The account of the Canadian Writers’ Conference by 
Phyllis Webb in your September issue is a very good report 
of an interesting meeting, but I was regretful that her only 
reference to Mr. Hilton Smith’s talk on libraries was to his 
“depressing statement that ‘not a single province in Canada 
achieves a reasonable minimum standard’ of library service.”’ 
As | remember his talk he did go on to give a few more 
encouraging observations later on. 

As a matter of fact, while we have a long way to go before 
adequate public library service covers this country com 
pletely, still there has been such a great advance in the last 
ten years that librarians generally are feeling very much 
encouraged. Only one province is now without a Library 
Act where there were four before the war. Nearly every 
province has shown some striking improvement. For ex 
ample: the developments in Nova Scotia have been 
positively thrilling and now New Brunswick is starting on the 
same road, we hope; the greatly increased grants from the 
Provincial Government in Ontario have been a shot in the 
arm to libraries all over this province; after a whole genera- 
tion with scarcely a new library, new buildings and newly 
renovated old ones are to be found all over the country. And 
at long last, we have a Canadian Library Association and, 
praise be, a National Library. 

While no one knows our limitations better than I do, still 
I do believe we can begin to stop thinking of Canada as a 
backward country in regard to libraries. But this is not to 
say that we do not need to work for improvements. What we 
need is more public support and particularly better under 
standing of the role provincial governments must play if the 
library movement, now that it has really started moving, is 
to reach its goals. 

Freda F. Waldon, Chief Librarian, Hamilton, Ont 


The Editor: 

Maurice Lowe has been brave in stating his views about 
modern music and Harry Somers has also put up an interest 
ing defence of his work and that of his contemporaries, 
although in so doing he is the one who sounds agonized. ‘The 
subject of today’s serious music is of course, one about which 
we could all write pages. In this letter I simply wish to 
express my support for Mr. Lowe and commend his article 

I do not doubt that all of those composers who write in the 
supposedly advanced style are all sincere and dedicated 
artists. Their work may be technically perfect and very 
clever, it may have shape and form and be based on years of 
musical history. They may be searching for new ways to 
express themselves and they may be saying something which 
they feel is important. But sad to say, the result appears to 
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be nothing but a progression of unattractive sounds — sound 
devoid of feeling, inspiration and melody. I know one is 
considered to be somewhat of a low-brow these days to 
expect melody in music, or the color and excitement and 
serene contemplation that moves a listener both emotionally 
and aesthetically. It seems as if most of today’s composers 
are afraid to show emotion for fear of being called senti- 
mental, or perhaps they have no emotions. 

This much I am sure: our classical composers of today 
are not providing the people with the genuine music they 
need, and for this reason they are turning to the sickly 
sentiment of ‘lin Pan Alley in ever-increasing numbers, It is 
one of the responsibilities of the composer of the classical 
school to give them quality and melody and then perhaps 
musical taste will improve and the influence of so-called 
popular music will wane. We have the same expression of 
sounds instead of melody in the field of jazz, which now 
consists of wishy-washy tinklings on piano and vibraphone 
instead of the meaningful and deeply-felt improvisations of 
the dixieland musicians. 

Canadian music is not played, not supported and not lis- 
tened to by the public at large for the simple reason that it 
is dull. Technically it may be praiseworthy but musically it 
is noise. A Composer of course, can write as much empty 
und for a symphony orchestra as a song-writer can devise 
drivel for a dance band; but thoughtful composers today 
have the wonderful opportunity of living without financial 
worry and achieving wide fame if they would only combine 
their classical technique with that elusive quality known as 
melody. I fear however, that this will not come about be- 
cause Our composers lack the minds and the hearts that can 
meet the demands of the art they profess to uphold. 

As a result they continue to write sounds for instruments 
and play tape recorders backwards in estatic experimentation 
and our musical life is much the poorer for such practices. 

Gerald Pratley, Toronto, Canada. 


Turning New Leaves 


m 1954 WAS REMARKABLE for its fine harvest of 
Canadian poetry, but 1955 shows no sign of letting its 
predecessor's eminence go unchallenged. 

Alfred W. Purdy, a talented writer, with an obvious 
flair for vivid language, has published his first volume of 
poems,! a Ryerson chap-book called Pressed on Sand. He 
can toss off shiny new phrases and balance witty, off-centre 
epithets, a dozen to a page. When an artist friend is to 
come as a house guest, 


I expect pastels on the floor and numerous friends 
And mincing swear words and tentative 

Veiled overtures without commitment; 

Mild pronunciamentos that spend 

Gusto like a miser’s purse, and saves 

A bottom potential the mind will not decant. 


Among the spring trees he hears 


An incestuous murmuring of leaves 
In startled moonlight, stirred 
By a neuter wind, remembering antique frost. 


This sort of thing alone would make Mr. Purdy bright 
reading, and, in fact, while not his only virtue, it stands well 
in front of any other virtues he has. The best poems, unfor- 
tunately, exist in the end as little more than collections of 
loosely related epigrams, so that one is tempted to say that 
Mr. Purdy’s phrases are good, his sentences less good, his 
paragraphs so-so, and his whole poems not good at all. They 
seem improvised, insufficiently worked out, half said, as 


1, PRESSED ON SAND; Alfred W. Purdy; Ryet.on; pp. 16; $1.00. 
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though he was unable to decide what he really wanted to 
make and say, or wondered whether a more uncompromising 
and responsible grasp of his own argument might reveal it as 
less worth making and saying than he had thought. Whatever 
obscurity Mr. Purdy’s verse has, comes from a failure to 
look his material in the face, not from seeing too much. It is 
a protective coating. Poems like Barriers, As a Young Man, 
Freighter and Chiaroscuro are very readable, even arresting 
at moments, but irresponsible. Being smart, he thinks he can 
get away with being slip-shod. I can imagine Mr. Purdy 
rejecting a line because it wasn’t witty, but not because it 
didn’t quite fit. He achieves the feat of being sharp and 
imprecise at the same time. And the primitive depths which 
he loves to evoke in terms of “arrows and flint artifacts,” 
“geologic slumber,” “tribal genesis,” the “remembering sea,” 
and the overworked adjective “red” (to mention only a few), 
and which do give his poems something of a distinctive 
flavor, are they much more than a rather pretentious veneer 
masquerading as a good deal more? 

Wordsworth would have placed Miriam Waddington’s new 
volume The Second Silence* in a category like Poems of 
Sentiment and the Affections. They never sparkle or blaze. 
Whether they are about Love or Children or Everyday Life, 
their music is muted and sweet, their mood tender and 
nostalgic. The sentiment often threatens to cloy the reader, 
although Mrs. Waddington’s technical contro] prevents the 
threat from being fulfilled. Even the city streets which stand 
in the foreground of the third section provoke no disgusted 
rejection or passionate acceptance, but a gentle pity and a 
sensitive awareness. 

Then down between lake and railway tracks 

The old houses running to seed the grass grown tall, 

The once mansion made into quaint apartments 

Where a foul granny with warts all over her face 

Sits counting last year’s newspapers lost in a timeless litter 

And her hunchback son runs nimble messages with covetous 
eyes 


A good many poems end with the vague suggestion of 
future release, or look back to a release which can never be 
recovered. But such a release, whether remembered or 
anticipated, whether personal or social, is evoked not pos- 
sessed, and the poems centre mainly on the ‘“‘wear and tear’’ 
of our common life and the limitations of happiness: 


We never read the hidden look 

Upon the face held coolly 

We never read within a book 

What was intended fully. 

For life grows down and love wears thin 
It comes from living merely 

What if the heart still grieves within? 
The mind’s at peace, or nearly. 


I found Louis Dudek’s new book Europe® (a series of 99 
short poems which follow the course of a European tour of 
1953), both puzzling and impressive. I am saying here and 
now that I found it impressive, so as to inoculate the reader 
against the comparative stringency of the comments which I 
intend to begin with. 

The opening group of poems concerns the voyage abroad. 
At first, as the long line of platitudes started to file past in 
limp, undistinguished verse, I was frankly incredulous. I had 
not supposed that Mr. Dudek, whose talent I respect, could 
be so unabashedly dull. Might Europe be simply a pot- 
boiler? But who today would write a pot-boiler in verse? On 
second thought I decided that he was writing a contemporary 


2. THE SECOND SILENCE: Miriam Waddington; Ryerson; pp. 57; 
$2.00 
3. EUROPE: Louis Dudek; Laocoon (Contact) Press, pp. 139; $2.00. 
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Everyman, or The Canadian White Collar Worker Visits the 
Old World, a sort of versified cousin of Marilyn Bell’s Diary. 
But 99 poems were surely more than Mr. Dudek would think 
of building on such a base. Then I decided that it might be 
a poetic exercise which someone had dared him to. The idea 
would be to write one poem every day during the trip and 
to include them all unrevised (the worst along with the best) 
in a single volume. This would explain the survival of lines 
like the following: 


So we play deck tennis, shuffleboard, 
we lie wrapped in blankets, 
we laugh, and make each other laugh 
on our jolly excursion; 
but the sea 
begins to torture our bowels 
as if it would make us understand: 
possibly without design, 
its influence makes itself known 
by an internal shudder, 
its great spasms contract our little stomachs 
and in the midst of glee 
we become suddenly sick. 


Not even the desire to show how man shrinks as the sea 
expands gives much significance to something as pretentious 
and undistinguished as this. But when I reached the twen- 
tieth poem and Mr. Dudek was still at sea, I had to revise 
even this third theory, at least in part. 

Fortunately, the reader reaches land with Number 27, 
and the poems stiffen, the “sentiment and vacuity” (to quote 
Mr. Dudek on English art) acquire some vigor and sharpness. 
This is particularly true when he is concerned with art, 
music and poetry. In fact, the artier Mr. Dudek’s poetry the 
better it is. It becomes crisper and lively with curiosity. For 
all his worship of the Great Mother, at sea he seemed bored 
to tears; but in a cathedral or the Wordsworth country, he 
has eves and convictions, and the influence of Ezra Pound, so 
deadly when Mr. Dudek is not operating at high efficiency, 
is now life-giving. The passionate concern for art as the 
measure of civilization reaches its peak in the third section, 
where the cathedrals of Northern France serve him as theme 
for some of his most effective verse, reaching a climax in 
Number 52. What is impressive is not any wisdom, any 
discriminating aesthetic or historical sense (these are notably 
absent, it seems to me, who am not very close to the ‘Pound- 
Ruskin axis”), but rather the skill and strength with which 
his belief in the importance of artistic integrity shapes itself 
in terms of the objects he sees and likes or sees and dislikes. 
One does not have to agree that “everything goes to hell after 
the Middle Ages” or that the imitation of classical models 
was disastrous or that French classicism was ‘the worst 
taste in manners or in art the world has ever seen” to be 
delighted by the sweep of these sweeping absurdities, and to 
be convinced by Mr. Dudek’s conviction. And yet, when 
I trv to quote (either from these poems or from the ones on 
Spain, Italy and Greece which follow), I find that apart from 
a few striking lines, the main effect is cumulative. Pulled out 
of their casual context, passages fade and lose much of what 
I (rightly) thought T saw in them, and the shorter poems are 
generally inferior. Here is a comparatively detachable frag- 
ment, the opening of Number 64: 


Our eyes are filled with arches, with marble colonnades, 
campaniles and towers; 

when I close mv eyes I see them 
vibrating in the after-image 

their fixity has made, since the flesh tries helplessly 
to preserve such stillness: 

a toy model of Pisa 





stirs in the million-watt sun 
on the Piazza, the Florentines 
walk about in purple tunics 
as whimsical as their tall crenelated tower 
I see Siena shake in the sun, a white facade 
blazing with immense beginnings 


I put down Europe wondering whether the naive opening 
was perhaps justified. It is, after all, an education piece 
The innocent abroad has to be innocent to start with, or just 
vulgar, when innocence is impossible. The poems of the 
return voyage (which include some of the loveliest in the 
book), with their sifting of the past and renewed under 
standing of home and the future, gain some of their fullnes 
from our memory of the voyage out. Perhaps in the end 
things are less puzzling than they seemed. One little puzzle 
remains. 


The wedge of ignorance entered Europe 
with a blind idolatry 
of Greece and Rome; you can see it 
as a straight line from the fifteenth century down 
“art for art,” copying the Greek forms, 
shape without sense, imitating 
imitations . . 


writes Mr. Dudek, impressed by the superiority of Chartre 
But, if the applicability of these lines is as broad as it seem 
to be, and he is not just condemning inferior talents who 
would be bad whether they classicized or not, in them he 
denies the validity of his own poetry and that of Ezra Pound 
his mentor. For Pound, in his own way, is to medieval 
culture as Ben Jonson or Racine is to Latin comedy or 
Greek Tragedy. Neither is a slave to what he re-creates. but 
without the model he would not be recognizably what he i 
Europe, in turn, is an imitation of an imitation, but very 
much worth doing, whatever its author may have to say in 
disparagement of such things 

Even if Europe had been a good deal less successful than it 
is, it would have been worth doing. Mr. Dudek is not afraid 
to be prolific and enterprising, to keep writing and hope for 
the best. Right now, this is probably the chief virtue of a 
poet. Irving Layton, whose Jn the Midst of My Fever 
belongs to 1954 and The Cold Green Element to 1955.4 
has this virtue in abundance. as well as a good many other 
He is our most conspicuous illustration of the advantages of 
keening one’s hand in. Practice, I suppose, hasn’t made 
perfect, but poetry is an annroximate thine at hest. and 
practice has helped to make Mr. Layton write in these two 
volumes poems which are equal to the best written by a 
Canadian. He has lived to have the last laugh on his critics 
who may not have been as wrong then as they seem now, for 
the development from Here and Now (1945) to the poem 
now in front of me is immense. Even Love the Conqueror 
Worm (1953) is no adequate preparation for the best of his 
recent output 

When I say that Mr. Lavton’s best poems are equal to the 
best poems written by a Canadian, T am speaking of such 
poems as Seven o’Clock Lecture, Composition in Late Spring 
The Birth of Tragedy and The Longest Journey from the 
1953 book, and a good many of those from the 1954 one 
where the high level is remarkably consistent. J find his 
poems exciting for a good many reasons: his high spirits 
which erupt in bursts of fantasy and sometimes reform them 
selves into the pattern of a contemporary myth; the trucu 
lence which involves the reader in his prejudices: the firm 
4. IN THE MIDST OF MY FEVER: Irving Layton; Divers Pres 

Majorca; pp. unnumbered; $1.50 
THE COLD GREEN FLEMENT: Irving Layton; Contact Press 
pp. unnumbered; $2.00 
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but supple and transparent lines of his lyrics. What most of 
all will make me come back to these two books is the 
combination of poise, severity and purity with a devil-may- 
care casualness, He says “Look! no hands!” as he shoots 
straight at the goal without a wobble. Take that lovely, 
simile-laden poem, Composition in Late Spring: 
When Love ensnares my mind unbidden 
I am lost in the usual way 
On a crowded street or avenue 
Where I am lord of all the marquees, 
And the traffic cop moving his lips 
Like a poet composing 
Whistles a discovery of sparrows 
About my head. 
My mind, full of goats and pirates 
And simpler than a boy’s, 
I walk through a forest of white arms 
That embrace me like window-shoppers; 
Friends praise me like a Turkish delight 
Or a new kind of suspender 
And children love me 
Like a story... 
No one is more happy, none can do more tricks. 
The sun melts like butter 
Over my sweetcorn thoughts: 
And, at last, both famous and good 
I'm a Doge, a dog 
At the end of a terrace 
Where poems like angels like flakes of powder 
Quaver above my prickling skin. 
Here is a condensed version of Poem (from The Cold Green 
Element): 
I would for your sake be gentle 
Be, believe me, other than I am: 
What, what madness is it that hurls me 
Sundays against your Sunday calm? . 
Bear with me, bear with me 
Your goodness, gift so little understood 
ven by the angels I suppose 
And by us here somewhat undervalued 
Is what I hold to when madness comes. 
It is the soft night against which I flare 
Rocketwise, and when I fall 
See my way back by my own embers. 
Finally, here is the last stanza from The Birth of Tragedy: 
A quiet madman, never far from tears, 
I lie like a slain thing 
under the green air the trees 
inhabit, or rest upon a chair 
towards which the inflammable air 
tumbles on many robins’ wings; 
noting how seasonably 
leaf and blossom uncurl 
ind living things arrange their death, 
while someone from afar off 
blows birthday candles for the world 


Mr. Layton’s disciplined insouciance is a feat, indeed. And 
if his past abundance is any criterion, we should have a lot 


more of it MILTON WILSON. 





An anthology of Canadian High School Verse and 
Prose is being prepared. It should be ready by June, 
1956. Contributions should be sent, not later than 
December 1, 1955, to Anthony Frisch, Pickering 
College, Newmarket, Ontario. 
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I See No Hand 


I see no hand in the hand shape pressed on sand; 
No men in the tide-walking town of time could 
Clamber from phoenix flesh, or in any way extend .. . 
But the cupped pooled reservoir of their blood, 


Trotted about by bones like a moving lake, 
Frames a reference of stars and cold suns: 

Beyond and past the reach of micro and telescope 
Their phalanx shines. 


A carried history sounds in separate parts, 
And sings in skeletons; dust joins their graves. 
No priest pouts for souls unshriven, or starts 
Red thoughts rolling through dead mens’ lives. 


I see them curled in caves and changed to chemic salts, 
Lifting on hot grey pavements and charged with rain. 
You! you over there, collapsed on your awkward stilts, 
We shall run together again. Alfred W. Purdy 


And Love Was Beckhoning 


And love was beckoning from sun-full April hours, 
A cautious twitch in a stretching finger 

Quivering sparks to the quiver of senses 

Flocking at hope to leap complete 

From wandering trials to a long glance 

And a long sudden stillness. 


And distant hair was falsely glossed by golden suns. 
A swoon in winds away from the shelter 

To smother in strands of uncertain light 

Unflecked and full to hold hard in, 

From shadows of steps to a brilliant halt, 

One dazzle of silence. 


And half-seen, half-dreamt nearest futures made 
A harvest of leaves in the fronds unfallen, 
Quick to pursue in the daze of a moment 
Autumn of haloes wrinkling down 

With brands on the white of a laurel brow 

A frown to unfrowning. 


And love was beckoning from distance-hidden light 
Calling the heart from a dawning dream-wish, 
Rallying pulse-beat and spurring on footsteps 

To touch at a knowledge in the sun. 

The voice called out, undoing wonders, 

A child from the darkness. 


And called to clattered footfall from the deep room tread 
On floors in fairytales and from 

The shift in a weaving earth wood where the shadows 
Passed over mosstides a changing shape 

Of misted and curling-round waves 

Into glades of clear colour 


And love was turning now to show a smiling face 
And drew the sun from the air of virtue; 

Full face of beauty in shutting out features; 
Streaming of waters unseen, no longer 

Seen from the guesswork in darkness, 

Called from their glories. 


The smile grew on until the night and day were one 
In love's first levelling of east-west light. 

The heart stood ablaze in the sun of the morning. 
Fading began on the brim of a full fire 

Shadowless falling all from flame; 

The one of no darkness. 
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When love has beckoned into sun-full April hours 
A taper quivering guides to a gladness, 
Seen from the patches of hope yet ungrafted 
Haunting the eye. But the flame is become 
A wonderless dark in a once-candled corner; 
Snuffed a still finger. 
C. M. Chadwick 


Nice Wantons in ti Summertime 


Every man saith 
Yer dotter waz a strong hore t: cher welched 
An old Xantippe who had bir* the tart hauls out 
A pennytinknife and figers to take erself off 
Fancy that 

{cups and whores) (whom do they seek) 
Three hired plants sip air and beer 
On the porch of the Flores where we shuffle 
Lovers on Mondays week by week Indistinguishable 
The bread-and-butter betters (o which is better 
which is better) who imitates whom in the veriment 
Of the lost Letter: All lift smattering faces 
From false flowering places where bad through and 
Though jet has become as conventional and ennuijas 
As good in the pre-winged order 


So toxied painters flippersault by Having 

Gelded the snail with the surrealist net Will now 

Split the essence of ears with the gargon’s 

Wine. Baudelaire 

(his translinguator) in a typewritten béret 

Lurches in the aisle, twitches the tail of an invisible 
American lo-cow and plucks a fleur du mal for his 
Buttonhole: O all you who pass I am I am 

(Poses like Durer freelier hanging across the Rubicon 
Unadmired) 


Everywhere we sit 

Slumping in our heritage of Jake and Brett and 
Scott and Zelda and all who fled Not looking under 
Tables for or on gargons’ trays for But assuming 
Behind the masquerade faces of the 

Times and Tribune, ’28 in the nature of things in the 
Law of continuity shelled from the sad persistent 
God nobody believes in, must be sneaking on its way 


We stay on at corner tables and redeal loving 
Fables 
With pleasure in the jet not the bed of the 
Thing 
Invented by us and gratefully exported 
Hemingway despair 
Is the monopoly of the streets beyond St. Pere 
Toted by foolish ghosts of an earlier declared war 
Who accompany shopping women, pinching their elbows 
Tweaking their hair 
Eyes peering from their fish-twine sacks 
and fingering lingering worms into the pans 
of meek weak milk 
“Absolute tragedy is the only philosophy for our 
Times” “Quem-quaeritis at the Flores that crowded 
Audience waiting for the sun rise and the sun set, 
Stuff’d with indigestible 
Huzzahs’” 
Having seen their brothers 


and taken the lid off the landscape 
toward calendar futures with X-speed 
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cameras some trinkets of Germany and 
the war or the good exchange with der 
Schweiz 
they board their country’s 
Ship and hurry to familial arms It is still C’est le 
Grand tour as Barnabas 
Dauphin of Central Park 
Having inhaled Europe, returns home with closed 
Eyes 


Unaware 
That Ariadne’s death-ball snuggles smuggled 


In his pocket Sandra Wool 


Seed Gatherers 


The seeds are prizes given to next year 

By these prize blooms now as they bow and leave 
Their even brilliant rows. Brilliant October 

Has brought experimentation to a head. 


Then gather, gather in the atmosphere 

Of Sunday afternoon, sunny October, 

And gather seeds in envelopes: next year 
Saved by our milking fingers. Petals leave 
The swollen berries, and this year burns dead 


Upon our summery clothes. The heart goes sober 
Thinking next year uncertain. But this eve 

Has candles for its coming: stems austere 

With petals burnt away from pods and shed. 


Dorothy Roberts 


Parable 


My mistresses are words and a woman. 
Neither comes at my call. I would not have 
Obeissance or conquest, any easy love, 

Or buy the one with the other; saddle 

And ride a black horse with fluttering pennons 
Steadily into the heart’s lean solitude. 


But the sultan was bored and bound to meddle 
With life as it was or seemed to be. 

Stirred the quicksilver mirror of things, slipped 
Into the servants’ tents at night and listened 
To strangers talk third persons bare; laid 

His ears on seraglio walls like a wrathful 

Dog discovering his frequent bitch kept 

Tryst with mongrels. Nor was anger lessened, 
Or brought to realize futility 

When proven fabric fails and woven cloth tears. 
Because a woman was, became unfaithful, 
Turned aside, and carpeted his tent with tears. 


Contrived a death as terrible 

As epochs of war and human skulls 
For the male offender; and mingled 
Animal dung with his grave; insensible 
To bereavement that blood tells, 

Had the woman strangled. 


Not happy, not bored with seeming life, his anger 
Penetrated boredom, pooled in shallow puddles, 
Glazed like glittering metals, 

Lodged in cracks, grew small 

And from the cage of hands, from lax fingers 

The jewelled lepidoptera fall. Alfred W. Purdy 
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Books Reviewed 


THE DREYFUS CASE: A REASSESSMENT: Guy 
Chapman; Clarke, Irwin (Rupert Hart-Davis); pp. 
400; $5.25 

The Affaire Dreyfus had world-wide repercussions, and 
France still lives in its aftermath, 

In the course of his intensive study of the French Third 
Republic, Professor Guy Chapman found himself suddenly 
entangled in a “vast and distracting maze’’ stretching from 
1594 to 1906. His “reassessment” of the Dreyfus Case is an 
earnest and objective effort to explore, disentangle and 
explain the baffling intricacies of this most celebrated of 
causes célébres. 

rhe net result is a toning down of propagandist extremes. 
Ihe character sketches are done not in black and white but 
in shades of grey. As nine-tenths of the polemical writing 
was produced by Dreyfus’ defenders, our author’s impartial 
restoration of the balance produces something of the effect 
of a counterblast. “The more the evidence is examined, the 
less heroic and the less odious do the leading actors become’. 
(Kut surely Dreyfus himself was heroic). The abnormal 
times twisted normal minds. “The accusers, with the single 
exception of Colonel Henry, were acting in good faith.” 
ven this fantastic forger and despairing suicide sinned 
through his false cult of the honor of the Army. Indeed, 
the original injustice had been so difficult of detection that 
even Jaures and his Socialists had been anti-Dreyfus or in- 
Karl Kautsky attended the court-martial 

but still believed in the guilt of the 


different for years 
at Renne in 1898 
condemned Jew. 

Ihe French “Jews were on the whole hostile to revision.” 
(Contrary to the legend, antisemitism was at first an almost 
negligible factor in judicial error, and though it was worked 
up by the frantic ravings of Drumont, yet in the elections 
of 1898 not a single antisemite deputy was returned to the 
Chamber from France proper. (Drumont could win only in 
the special climate of Algeria.) 

Mr. Chapman divides the Dreyfus Case into three phases. 
rhe first concerned the accused, his devoted family, Reinach 
and a few other “Dreyfusists” of the first hour, pitted against 
the accusing officers of the counter-espionage section of the 
Army. The second belonged to Zola and “the tumult of the 
intellectual The third was the “Dreyfusard Revolution,” 
carried through remorselessly by the sectarian Combes, his 
anticlerical coalition and other “profiteers” for whom the 
martyr of Devil's Island served as a pretext. Anticlericalism, 


antimilitarism, and socialism (hungry for the spoils of the 
Congregations) combined to assault the Church and the 
Army, though there was in fact no evidence of a clerico- 
military conspiracy against the Republic. 


Prue, the majority of Catholics would, like Pope Leo XIII, 
have preferred a catholicized republic, while the Army atmos- 
phere was Catholic and conservative with some monarchical 
nostalgia, yet without treason to the régime. In fact the 
raison d'état was the chief excuse for the blindness of the 
military hierarchy to the superior claims of absolute justice 
for an individual mistakenly condemned, 


Phe embittering internecine strife exasperated by the 
maleficent fanatics of press and parliament’’—undermined 
the national unity till after 1911 (Agadir), but the “Sep- 
aration” of 1907 did revive the spiritual vigor of the Church. 
One reason why the “pestilential Affair” dragged on, was 
that even the best-intentioned premiers were often paralyzed 
then as now by the necessity of postponing critical decisions 
in order to hold together their multi-party coalitions. More- 
over, foreign press attacks on the French nation as a whole 
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tended to retard rather than hasten the admission of official 
error. 


As for our author’s philosophy of history, he endorses the 
aphorism: “Little chances and little men manufacture great 
events”: Colonel Henry was one little man whose ‘“‘manipu- 
lations precipitated a political crisis of great magnitude.” It 
should, however, be added that conditions were favorable: 
anticlericalism was deep-rooted, and antimilitarism was im- 
plicit in militant Marxism and syndicalism. Radicals will 
feel that Professor Chapman, despite his factual accuracy, 
is temperamentally inclined to conservatism. 

His workmanship is excellent, including appendices, index 
and bibliography. S. Mack Eastman. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CANADIAN NATIONHOOD: 
Chester Martin; University of Toronto Press; pp. 555; 
$7.50. 


Professor Martin’s examination of the political traditions 
which have gone into the making of Canadian nationhood 
caps a brilliant and useful historical career. This book is 
constitutional history written with verve as well as authority ; 
it is a storehouse of significant quotations from the primary 
sources which the author was the first to explore and exploit 
thoroughly. Professor Martin has a sharp eye for the human 
side of constitutional history, and future Canadian historians 
will be grateful for the riches he has uncovered in this 
volume. 

The book studies the major stages in the evolution of 
Canadian nationhood; survival, self-government, federation, 
transcontinental expansion and recognition abroad. Professor 
Martin is no narrow Canadian nationalist, holding that the 
Canadian nation evolved parthenogenetically to be a pure 
model to a sullied world. Instead he stresses that for half the 
period under discussion — the whole range of Canadian 
history — Canada shared its political traditions with the 
other British American colonies which became the United 
States, when a republic was reared upon the ruins of a 
divided empire. The American Revolution forced the United 
States to achieve rapidly and spectacularly the attributes of 
full nationhood which Canada later acquired by a slower 
evolutionary process. Professor Martin also notes the con- 
tinuing influence of American constitutional developments 
upon those in Canada, as well as the too often neglected 
influence of the French tradition upon British political 
practice in Canada. 

It is just because this is a most important book that an 
alien reviewer must venture to take issue with its distin- 
guished author upon several points. It is regrettable that 
author or editor did not do something about the frequent 
repetition within a few pages of the same quotations — a 
tendency so prevalent throughout the book that the reviewer 
found himself muttering a New Yorker-like verdict: “In- 
fatuation With Sound of Own Quotations.” The best quote 
can be worn out, and all too often is in this otherwise 
excellent book. Then, as a damned Yankee who long has 
wondered why Canadians don’t know a revolution or a civil 
war when they see one, this reviewer is disappointed to find 
Professor Martin reiterating the traditional doctrine which 
conflicts with the facts: “The political traditions culminating 
in Canadian nationhood are now the oldest in the American 
hemisphere — the only political traditions unbroken by 
revolution or civil war.’ There was something very like 
revolution and civil war-in 1775-6, in 1837-8, in 1869-70, and 
in 1885; and the influence of these events upon Canadian 
national development was perhaps as great as that of the 
American Revolution and the Civil War upon the United 
States. Loyalty to the British tradition need not involve 
shutting one’s eyes to awkward facts. And finally it is 
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unfortunate that Professor Martin seems to be unfamiliar 
with recent French-Canadian scholarship which has upset 
many of the traditional views about constitutional develop- 
ment in terms of French Canada. But despite these weak- 
nesses this book is required reading for all concerned with 
the national development of Canada — a task made pleasant 
by the volume’s rich humanity and good writing. 
Mason Wade. 


CHINA PHOENIX: The Revolution in China, by Peter 
Townsend; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 406; $5.00. 


The author presents the Chinese Revolution — or the 
anti- Kuomintang phase of the revolution — as the inevitable 
outcome of intolerable oppression by landlords, by money- 
lenders and finally by the Kuomintang. The sufferings of the 
people were intensified by prolonged internal warfare and 
their resistance was given leadership and direction by de- 
voted cadres with communist indoctrination. 

If this is a fair interpretation of history, the Chinese 
Revolution was more justifiable and morally more respectable 
than the American. To live through it was an exalting 
spiritual experience. Poetic justice was tempered by gen- 
erous mercy. Economic reconstruction was carried through 
by the co-operative efforts of the people led by the cadres. 

Mr. Townsend writes under the influence of this spiritual 
experience. He went to China with the Friends Ambulance 
Unit in 1941, was seconded to the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives until 1951, and then stayed on in China to collect 
material to expand into a book articles written from time to 
time. His book is, therefore, as the publisher tells us, 
“perhaps the best description of the new China from the 
inside by a Western observer.” 

Those who share the author’s outlook, and those who wish 
to do so, will read the book with delight. Others will read it 
with intense interest but may well feel that, if not being 
brain-washed, they are being subjected to insidious pro- 
paganda. The book blends three distinct elements: direct 
observatioa of people whose lives Mr. Townsend has shared; 
historical narrative; and the author’s opinions. Each element 
deserves a comment. 

Observation is always selective. In any great popular 
movement association with real people, who face their for- 
tune with courage and devotion and feel that through their 
own efforts they are finding salvation, is etched on the 
memory by deep emotions. Historical narrative set out 
against this emotional background, woven into it without 
any concern for chronological sequence, is difficult to ap- 
praise objectively. The author’s opinions are patently 
sincere, they flow naturally from his experiences and his 
historical narrative, but they should not be accepted un- 
critically. The book is moving, is emphatically a book that 
should be read, but taken in isolation it is a dangerous guide. 

An illustration may make these points clear. “New 
Democracy,” we are told (p. 219), “is a transitional policy 
that places the resources of peasant, worker, petty bourgeois 
and national capitalist under the nation’s direction in order 
to reach an industrialized society governed by the majority, 
giving to each his reward but according to peasant and 
industrial worker an especially privileged position, and 
(forcibly if necessary) restraining any element that tries to 
check its advance. If it succeeds, it will lead step by step into 
Communism, the undisguised objective of the Communist 
Party ... If it fails the revolution will run into difficulties.” 
One may well envy someone who can think of the future of 
five hundred million people in these simple terms! But for a 
cool appraisal of the expectation of life of a movement as 
ambitious as ‘New Democracy’ we must turn to other 
writers. H. F. Angus. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY: The Report of a Study Group spon 
sored by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and The 
National Planning Association, Chairman W. Y. Elliott 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 414; $5.20 

Senator McCarthy, the avowed enemy of objective Amet 
ican scholarship in the social sciences probably did not do 
very much permanent harm. But some at the Foundations 
professed friends and patrons of the scholars, endowed with 
generous funds with which to tempt scholars from pursuing 
the answers to questions of genuine scientific interest and to 
send them off on some mission or crusade — usually a “group 
project” or and “interdisciplinary programme” designed 
to satisfy the yearnings or pious aspirations of the controllers 
of the Foundation, have become a long-run threat to sound 
individual scholarship. Professor Elliott has been a willing, 
not to say an ardent, Crusader. His most recent group 
project — sponsored this time by the Woodrow Wilson 

Foundation and the National Planning Association is an 

appeal for a more liberal commercial policy by the United 

States. Canadians are among the beneficiaries of this parti 

cular crusade and so will welcome this piece of advocacy 

addressed by Americans to Americans. It is an elementary 
and unobjectionable statement of the case for a liberal tariff 
and commercial policy on the part of the leading creditor 
nation. The arguments are sound enough. They were sound 
when stated by Adam Smith, Ricardo, Edgeworth and Jacob 
Viner and the “group” of busine men and business eco 
nomists under the chairmanship of Professor Elliott cannot 
be said to have impreved on the classical writers either in 
scientific validity or skill of advocacy. Nevertheless fashion 
change and the weighty argumentation of such a group may, 
alas, carry more authoritative conviction in modern America 
than the simple prose and lucid exposition of Adam Smith 
Thus this book is, after its fashion, to be welcomed 
B.S. Kierstead 


THE ROAD: Harry Martinson: translated by Maurice 
Michael; Clarke, Irwin (Jonathan Cape); pp. 276; 
$3.00, 

Armchair travellers along The Road, an English trans 
lation of a Swedish novel that won for its author a seat in the 
Swedish Academy, are in for an occasionally tedious 
frequently disquieting, but on the whole absorbing and en 
riching journey. 

Harry Martinson, a protestant poet distressed by the atti 
tudes of the fast-growing majority of “efficiency Pharisee 
in his country, is a man with a mission: to try to make 
brothers of the less efficient, the idle, the lost and the listless” 
and to help them to “dare to be calm, alertly calm in a world 
frenzied with efficiency mania.” 

The Road is a picaresque tale of the wanderings of a 
philosophic cigarmaker named Bolle, who becomes a prof 
fessional vagabond in a thickety strange fairytale world 
of oddities and opportunities, of exaltation and degradation 
of disappointments, expectation defeats and vic 
tories.”” Sweet compassion, harsh protest, cold irony, gentle 
lyricism 
almost invariably applied by a gifted hand 

The publishers have wisely provided an introduction by 
P.F.D. Tennant, since The Road marks the first appearance 
of Martinson’s work in an English translation 

Clifford R. Morri 


surprise 


the technique appropriate to the situation is 


Laurie Lee 


A ROSE FOR WINTER 
160: $2 65. 

In this all too slender volume Mr. Lee takes us on a poet 
journey through Spain today. It is a short journey, lasting 
only a few months and during which Mr. Lee and his wife 
Kati visit only five cities and towns. But during this short 


Clarke, Irwin; pp 
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journey Mr. Lee extracts from every experience — small or 
large — the utmost in feeling and worth. He and Kati, an 
apparently fabulously beautiful woman whom the passionate 
Spanish were forever courting, travel simply, carrying their 
guitars and castanets and being treated as travelling musi- 
cians rather than British tourists. Because of this they are 
easily accepted by the people they meet; Manolo, the waiter, 
Rosario, the chambermaid, Isabela, the beggar child and 
dozens of other vividly drawn people. They fit into the life 
that they see with the result that the Spain they describe is 
not that of buildings but of people. Nor is it a glossed over 
travel folder people of Spain that they see. Mr. Lee had lived 
in Spain before the Civil War and in vivid language he 
portrays the pain and devastation he feels to still be there. 
One wishes Mr. Lee and Kati had a free travel ticket for 
many other lands, so thoroughly delightful is this book. 
Joan Morris 


THE BALLAD BOOK: MacEdward Leach; Musson 
(Harper’s); pp. 842; $8.25. 


This handsome anthology provides the most complete 
treatment of the ballad since the Child collection. It includes 
370 different ballads as compared with Child’s 305, an in- 
crease made possible by the addition of ballads of American 
origin and some discovered in recent times. In one book it is 
of course impossible to give the full range of variants found in 
Child’s five mammoth volumes, but Mr. Leach has tried to 
compensate for this by choosing his examnles with care to 
illustrate the range and history of each ballad. He has not 
included all the Child ballads, but those omitted are mainly 
ones that are fragmentary or corrupted. Most of them can 
well be snared. but it is hard to see why he omitted a few 
such as “The False Knight upon the Road” (Child 3), “The 
Laily Worm and the Machrel of the Sea” (Child 36), and 
“The Carnal and the Crane” (Child 55), which are all 
unusual and interesting types. 

It is always easv to quibble about choices in an anthology, 
but on the whole Mr. Leach has given a good representation 
of a widely varied field. Two features of his collection are of 
particular interest: with his English and Scottish ballads he 
includes a number of American and Danish variants which 
help to establish the international nature of the ballad 
themes: and he adds a section of “American Ballads by 
Origin or Adoption.” This last section would probablv have 
been more useful if he had restricted it to “American Rallads 
by Origin,” for manv of those included in his Enelish and 
Scottish section are also American bv adoption, and it seems 
incongruous to find such songs as “Brennan on the Moor.” 
“Willie Riley,’ “The Fox,” or “One Morning in May” 
classified as American. The section would have been much 
more striking if the native American ballads had been 
isolated. ; 

In his introduction Mr. Leach discusses the definition of a 
ballad, ballad subjects, stvle. and origin. and balladry in 
America. His discussion is informative and interesting, and 
his notes on the individual ballads are brief and to the 
point. He has also included a glossary of unusual words 
found in the ballads, a bibliography, and a list of ballad 
recordings. 

It should also be mentioned that Riverside Records have 
put out “The Ballad Record,” a twelve-inch long-playving 
record on which Ed McCurdy sings twenty ballads chosen 
from The Ballad Book. The book and record used together 
should prove extremely valuable for English teachers who 
give classes on the ballad in literature. EpiItH FowkeE. 
AUTHORS invited to submit MSS all tvpes (including poems) 


for book publication. Stockwell Ltd., Elms Court, Ilfracombe, 
England. (Est’d 1898). 
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Fall Books damnation 


THE TREE OF 
DREAMS 


by Marius BarBeau 


This is a collection of haunting and exuberant legends of 
French Canada in which Goodness and Evil wage their ever- 
lasting war in many strange and fascinating ways. In addition, 
the book contains vivid sketches of some of the colourful, 
real-life ‘characters’ that dwell in the Kingdom of the 
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